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VISIT TO AN INDIAN WIGWAM. 


The following striking narrative is extracted, in a 
slightly abridged form, from the very interesting “ Fifth 
Annual Report,” which has just reached us, “ of the So- 
ciety for converting and civilizing the Indians, and 
Propagating the Guspel among destitute in 
Upper Canada.” 


In the winter of 1832, I was led to walk, from 
the Indian establishment of Coldwater to the Sault 
St. Marie, a distance of nearly 400 miles. The 
lake was well frozen, and the ice moderately cover- 
ed with snow. With the assistance of snow-sho 
we were enabled to travel a distance of fifty miles 
in a day; but I was te to linger among the 
thousand isles of Lake Huron. I hoped to ascer- 
tain some facts with regard to the real mode of life 
of the Indigns frequenting the north side of the 
lake. With thie view I made a Lb gery visiting 
_ every wigwam that we epproached, and could de- 
tail many distressing pictures of extreme misery. 
Hunger, filth, and ignorance, with an entire ab- 
sence of all A ge = of a Supreme Being, here 
ear the close of a long and 

ing cay, my 

track of a single Indian, and, anxious to please me, 
pursued it to the head of a very deep bay. Ata 
very short distance from the shore, the track Jed us 
past the remains of a wigwam, adjoining to which 
we observed a large canoe and a small hunting- 
canoe, both carefully laid up for the winter. After 
considerable ascent, a narrow winding path brought 
us into a deep hollow about 400 yards from the 
bay. Here surrounded on every side by hills, on 
the margin of one of the smallest inland lakes, we 
came to a wigwam, the smoke from which showed 
us that it was occupied. The path for a considera- 
ble distance was lined on both sides by billets of 
firewood; and a blanket cleaner than usual, sus- 
nded before the entrance, gave me at the very 
rst a favourable opinion of the inmates. The 
wigwain was of a square form, and so large, that I 
was surprised to find it occupied by two Indians 
onl young man and his wife. e were soon 
welcome, and [ had leisure to look around 

me in admiration of the comfort displayed in the 
arrangement of the iaterior. A covering of fresh 
branches of the young hemlock was neatly spread 
all around. In the centre of the right-hand side as 
we entered, thaynaster of the lodge was seated on 
a large mat; his wife occupied the station at his 
left hand; and clean mats were spread for 
myself and my guide—my own omy the 
entrance, and my guide occupying the remaining 


side,of the wi . Threed well-condition- 
iny we ure. <All: 


the back of the wife [ saw suspended near the 
door a tin can full of water, with a small tin cup; 
next to it a mat bag filled with tin dishes and 
wooden spoons of fodian manufacture; above 
that were severeal portions of female dress, or- 
namented leggins, two shawls, &c.; a small bag 
and chest were behind her on the ground.— 
At the back of the Indian were suspended two 
spear-heads of three prongs each, an American 
rifle, an English fowling-piece, and an Indian 
chief piece, with shot and pt, and two 
powder-horns; there were also a ighly ornament- 
ed capuchin, and a pair of new blanket leggings. 
The corner was occupied by a small red painted 
chest; a mococh of sugar was placed on the corner 
on my right hand, and a barrel of flour half emp- 
ty on the right hand of my Indian ; and between 
that and the door were hanging three large sal- 
mon trout, and several pieces of dried deer-flesh. 
In the centre, as usual, we had a bright blazing 
fire, over which three kettles gave promise of one 
of the comforts of weary travellers. Our host had 
arrived but a few minutes before us, and was busied 
in pulling off his moccasins and blanket when we 
entered. We had scarcely time to remove our 
leggings and cha our moccasins, prepara 
of the fire, when the Indian’s 
wife was prepared to set before us a plentiful mess 
of boiled fish ; this was followed in a short space 
by soup made of deer-flesh and Indian corn; and 
our repast terminated with hot cakes baked in the 
ashes, in addition to the tea supplied from my own 
stores. Before daylight on the following morning, 
we were about to set out, but could not be allowed 
to depart without again of refreshment. 
Boiled and broiled were set before us, and to 
my surprise, the young Indian, before partaking of 
it, knelt to pray aloud. His prayer was short and 
fervent. It appeared to combine the manliness and 
humility which we would naturally expect to find 
in an address spoken from the heart, and not got . 
for theatrical effect. On taken our departure 
tried to scan the countenance of our host, and I 
could not mistake the marks of unfeigned pleasure 
at having exercised the feelings of hospitality, 
mixed with a little pride in the display of the 
riches of his wigwam. You may be sure I did not 
omit the opportunity of diving into the secret of all 
this comfort and prosperity. It could not escape 
observation, that here was real civilization ; and [ 
anxiously sought for some explanation of the diffe- 
rence between the habits of this Indian and his 
neighbours. The story was soon told: He had 
been t up at the British settlement on 
Drommond Island, where, whea a child, he had in 
frequent conversations, but in no studied form, 
heard the principles of the Christian religion ex- 
ined, A he had been told to observe the Sab- 
, and to pray to the Almighty. Industry and 
had been frequently enjoined, and, above 
all things, an abhorrence of ardent spirit. Under 
the influence of this wholesome advice, his hunt- 
ing, fishing, and sugar-making, had succeeded to 
such an extent, as to provide him with every ne- 
cessary, and many luxuries. He already had abun- 
dance, and still retained some few skins, which he 
— during the winter to increase to an amount 
sufficient to purchase him the a of a bar- 
rel of pork, and additional clothing for himself and 
his wife. Further explanation was unnecessary ; 
and the wearisomeness of this day’s journey was 
pleasingly beguiled by reflections on the simple 
means which in a state of nature 
may be saved from degradation. 

Shall I lift the same blanket after the lapse of 
eighteen months? The second summer has arrived 
since my last visit; the wigwam on the lake-shore, 
the fit residence of summer, is unoccupied ; the 
~~ fire ie still <4 mA in the wigwam of winter; but 

the situation which has warmth and quiet to re- 
commend it at that season, when cold is ad wed 

est enemy, is now gloomy and dark. Wonderio 

what could have induced my friends to put up wi 
the melancholy of the deep forest, instead of the 
rkling of the sun-lit wave, I hastened to enter. 
How dreadful the change! There was, indeed, the 
Thad left healthy, cheerful, 


contented, and y; but whiskey, hunger, and 
distress of mind, marked her countenance with 
the furrows of ure old age. An infant, 


ect was little better than its mother’s, 


Indian guide came on the recent | “85, therefore, obliged to continue his contrivances, 


and prepared to set out 


them for the night, and in the morning 
my solicitations "nem, I might assist 
~ a change. 


The Indian had set Off for 


horning to go out to fish, and she had not 
moved from the spot: this I thought strange as his 
canoe and spear were on the beach. In a short 
time he returned, but without any food. He had, 
indeed, set out to fish, but had lain down to sleep 
in the bush, and had been awakenéd by his dog 
barking on our arrival. He appeared worn down 
and helpless both in body mind, and seated 
himself in listless silence in his place in the wig- 
wam. Producing pork and flour from m tuanel- 
ling stores, [ requested his wife to cook them. 
They were prepared, and I looked anxiously at the 
Indian, expecting to hear his accustomed prayer. 
He did not move. I therefore commenced asking 
a blessing, and was astonished to observe him im- 
mediately rise and walk out of the wigwam. How- 
ever, his wife and child joined us in partaking of 
the food, which they ate voraciously. In a little 
time the Indian returned and lay down. My curiosi- 
ty was excited; and although anxious not to dis- 
tress his feelings, I could not avoid seeking some 
oxpenetion of the change I observed. It was with 
difficulty I ascertained the following facts: On the 
opening of the ag of 1833, the Indian having 

a sufficiency of fur for his purpose, set off to a i 
tant oe to make his purchase. The tra- 
der presented him with tobacco and a pipe on his 
entrance, and offered him a glass of whiskey, which 
he declined: the trader was then occupied with 
other customers, but soon noticed the respectable 
collection of furs in the pack of the pcor Indian. 
He was marked as his victim; and not expecting 
to be able to impose upon him unless he made him 
drunk, he @etermined to accomplish this by indi- 
rect means. As soon as the store was clear of 
other customers, he entered into conversation with 
the Indian, and invited him to join him in drinking 
a glass of cider, which he unhesitatingly accepted: 
the cider was mixed with brandy, and soon began 
to affect the mind of the Indian; a second and a 
third glass were taken, and he became complete! 
intoxicated. In this state the trader dealt with 
him; but it was not at first that even the draught 
he had taken could overcome his lessons of pru- 
dence. He parted with only one skin; the trader 


which he did with such good effect, that for three 
weeks the Indian remained eating, drinking, and 
sleeping in his store, At length all the fur was 
sold, and the Indian returned home with only a 
few ribbands and beads, and a bottle of whiskey. 
The evil agen ey of the husband, added to vexa- 
tion of mind, broke the resolution of the wife, and 
she too partook of the accursed liquor. From this 
time there was nochange. ‘The resolution of the 
Indian once broken, his pride of epirit, and, conse- 
quently, his firmness, is gone; he -became a con- 
firmed drinker; his wife’s and his own ornamented 
dresses, and at length all the furniture of his wig- 
wam, even the guns and traps on which his hunt- 
ing depended, were all sold to the store for whis- 
key. When I arrived, they had been two days 
without food, and the Indian had not energy to 
save himeelf and his family from starvation. All 
the arguments that occurred to me I made use of to 
convince the Indian of his folly, and to induce him 
even now to begin life again, and redeem his cha- 
racter. He heard me in silence. I felt that I 
should be distressing them by remaining all night, 
in, first giving to the 
Indian a dollar, desiring him to purchase food with 
it at the nearest store, and promising shortly to see 


him again. I had not proceeded far on my journey, | things. Great things every one can see, but the 


when it appeared to me, that by remaining with 


I therefore turned back, and 
in about two hours arrived again at tha wigmam } 
e store, but was not 
returned. His wife still remained seated where | 
left her, and during the whole night (the Indian 
never coming back) neither moved or raised her 
head. Morning came; I quickly despatched my 
breakfast, and, leaving my baggage, with the as- 
sistance of my guide set out for the trader’s store. 
It was distant about two miles. I inquired for the 
Indian. He had come there the evening before 
with a dollar: he purchased a pint of whiskey, for 
which he paid a half a dollar, and with the remain- 
der bought six pounds of flour. He remained until 
he drank the whiskey, and then requested to have 
the flour exchanged for another pint of whiskey. 
This was done; and having consumed that also, 
he was so ‘stupidly drunk’ (to use the words of the 
trader,) that it was necessary to shut him out of the 
store on closing it for the night. Search was im- 
mediately made for him, and at the distance of a 
few yards, he was found lying on his face, and 
dead. Picture to yourself the situation of his wife 
and child. A merciful Providence interposed to 
save them from destruction.”—Halifax Guardian. 


From the Episcopal Recorder. 
UNITY OF THE REFORMATION. 


We have often been deeply impressed with the 
testimony which this unity in doctrine among the 
Protestant Reformers gave to the certainty of evan- 
gelical truth. Nearly simultaneously in the 16th 
century, God raised up in different kingdoms of 
Europe, faithful men who set themselves in oppo- 
sition to the errors of the Romish Church, and se- 
rated themselves from her communion. The 

rought out their several systems of faith with but 
little knowledge of each other, and less connexion, 
in the different countries in which they lived, from 
the sane holy fountain of truth, the one inspired 
volume. And yet without p-rsonal connexion, 
there was found an entire concurrence in all the 

reat doctrines of their several systems, and they 

iffered from each other in no point of essential 
consequence. The great object with all the Re- 
furmers was to ascertain and to inculcate the mind 
of the Spirit as contained in the revelations of Holy 
Scripture. They all went immediately to one Bi- 
ble, and they severally laboured to gain from that 
what God required them to teach as his truth. 
Without mutual concert, their investigations re- 
sulted in the same system of faith in —s land. 
In England, in Saxony, in Switzerland, in France, 
in Scotland, and in Holland, the same general sys- 
tem of doctrine was incorporated in their church 
confessions, and brought out to view, from the sa- 
cred Scriptures. ‘The entire fall and corruption of 
man, his free justification by the grace of God, 
through the imputation of the death and obedience 
of Jesus Christ, his new creation after the divine 
image by the Holy Spirit—these and the kindred 
doctrines which are known in our day, as evange- 
lical doctrines, were the faith of all the Reformers, 
as declared in their various standards. We consi- 
der this entire unity in doctrine, thus obtained by 
independent examination of the Scriptures, as an 
unqualified testimony not only to the fact, that these 
doctrines are the system of divine revelation, but 
also to the entire sufficiency of the Scriptures as a 
source of instruction upon this subject. It was an 
unity which manifested the of the same 
Divine Spirit as the guide of all these venerable 
men who were sien on to lead the le of God 
out of the house of their bondage. And it amounts 
to an infallible testimony that the doctrines in 
which they were thus united, were the truth as it is 
in Jesus. Much as the apparent divisions among 
Protestants have been thrown out as objections 
against their eystems of faith, there will be found 
no important foundation for the charge. They 
were ‘united in their views of truth, and they suf- 
fered and died under persecutions in all the lands 
in which they dwelt, for the very eame charges of 
heresy. Even those who oppose them with the 
charge of conflicting judgments, themselves con- 
tradict the accusation, in the fact that 7 put 
them to death every where for the same alleged 
offence. The persecutor acknowledged an unity 


in his vengeance, which the polemic denies in his 
argument. The unity of the 


tion was in 


ing |@ pastor’s greatest 
sti more 
manifaat their affection by aitenuihpcs people 
wants and necessities of his family. He feels this 


often slack their attentions, as though a minister 


| | From the Connecticut Observer. 
THE WORKING CHRISTIAN. 


_ In an honest and virtuous farming community, 
it 1s esteemed on honourable distinction if it can be 
truly said of one in the decline of life, or one who 
has just finished his earthly course, “ he has been a 
hard working man.” This distinction, it is true, 
ig not 80 much sought as it should be, in order to 
maintain a conscience void of offence before God 


not perverted by the false maxims of corrupt so- 
ciety, it is allowed to be a worthy and enviable 
distinction. The man who boasts that he has no- 
thing to do, and who actually does nothing, for his 
own livelihood or the benefit of society, deserves, 
and oeetiy receives, the admiration of knaves 
and only. 

The Christian should consider no distinction so 
desirable as that of being a hard working Chris- 
tian. No matter whether his name appear on all 
the lists of donors, or of officers of benevolent so- 
cieties, or of platform h-makers, if he is re- 
ally and heartily a working Christian, if he is pur- 
posing and labouring early and late, with heart 
and tongue, to build up the kingdom of Christ, he 
is the servant who is pleasing to his Master. Re- 
ligion was never designed to make men inefficient, 
but its effects are to ronse men to the highest de- 
gree of activity. “ Diligent in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord. 

That Christian who possesses the spirit of active 
benevolence, will never be at a loss for something 
todo. His heart will be ever set on faithful effort 
in the cause of human salvation, and if work does 
not fall in his way, he will seek for it. 

What, nothing to do in such a world as this! A 
work of instant and unspeakable importance is 
needed in the heart which -could conceive such a 
thought. It is to ascertain why it is so unlike the 
heart of the Saviour, why it is so unfeeling to- 
wards the woes around it. True, Christ-like be- 
nevolence does not wait to be invited, it goes forth 
as a suitor, willing not only to do uninvited, 
but to have its offers rejected scorned. In- 
ratitude and opposition do not discou it. 
he aliment on which it feeds is not derived from 
earth, it comes invisible, impalpable, mysterious, 
yet real, enduring, sou! sustaining, from ven. 
It should be the Christian’s consolation that he 
wil] be rewarded according to what he has done, 
not according to appearances or reputation. He 
may be silently, yet steadily, even rapidly increas- 
ing his Lord’s money by safe investments, while 
neighbours, enga in the wild speculations and 
noisy refurms of the day, may become bankrupt. 
Let him not be deceived by appearances. Let him 
be in the true sense of the word a working Chris- 
tian, not in appearance merely, but in deed and in 
truth, and he shal! not fail of his reward. 


From the Watchman of the South. 
HOW SHOULD I TREAT MY PASTOR? 


Mr. Editor—If each church member and ses- 
sion would answer this question scripturally, there 
would, at least, be more comfort and love in our 
earthly Zion, and between pastors and their 
flocks. It is not an easy thing for divisions and 
schisms to creep into churches where there is mu- 
tual love and confidence existing between a pastor 
and his people. We say then— 

1. A people should, at all times, treat their 
minister affectionately and kindly. And there are 
many ways in which this can be done, but in no 
way more effectually than in what we call little 


heart feels little things. In very many instances 
usefulness is realized among} 


hie Coates ring the two or three first years of 


not only a great relief in his various necessities, 
but a decided token of attachment. But people too 


could, somehow, live this year on what was be- 
stowed last. Experience proves the reverse. 

2. People should treat their psstor with re 
They must not leave him to pay all the visits—or 
if they do, if he be a man of any refinement of feel- 
ing, he must fee] that he is where he is not re- 
spected. Some object, and say it is not for want 
of respect, but their minister is not able to sustain 
himself and receive much company. We say this 
is often a poor apology. Never should it be said; 
if he is not able, then let his people make him so. 
True, ministers are often unable to give a visiter’s 
horse a feed, or his master any thing comfortable, 
while the master retains, and holds up his abun- 
dance of grain for a high price. Let churches 
trace out and extend this idea—it will adinit many 
profitable thoughts and reflections. 

3. Pay him punctually what is promised. Many 
sore evils arise from neglect in this duty. From 
neglect, pastors often suffer much mental inter- 
ruption—are dispirited—cast down. Their only 
support comes from their people, and this is ne- 
glected from year to year. Such a course will ul- 
timately ruin any pone, and strip them of Gospel 
privileges. No one blames a man for quitting an 
unproductive farm; and a minister must ultimate- 
ly leave a ge ge people, unable to bear the 
privations to which they subject him. ) 

4. Be punctual in attending the meetings he 
appoints. This is ata]l times cheering even when 
he appoints a day to meet the Bible Class—at least 
let the parents be there—no small excuse should 
keep them away. Be sure to attend the meetings 
for prayer and catechetical instruction. The inte- 
rests of children call for this. If parents do not 
attend these meetings, then their children will 
soon lose all interest in them; and the my bo 
meeting will soon decline, and a death-like 
guor in the church ensue. 

5. Pray for your pastor. He needs, he asks, 
and begs the prayers of his people. Ile needs 
much and every encouragement you can instru- 
mentally add to his vocation. “ Brethren, pray 
for us,” is the request of each pious pastor. This 
treatment, as well as other particulars, will all re- 
sult in the spiritual benefit of any people. 


JAMES SANDNDERS. 


The Rev. T. T. Biddulph, of St. James’ church, 
Bristol, mentioned from the pulpit about 1818, that 
a boy, some years before, behaved so ill in the St. 
James’ Sunday-school, that neither kindness nor 
severity appeared to have any effect upon him. At 
length the teachers were very reluctantly obliged 
to expel him, and had almost forgotten the circum- 


teacher in the school,) was sitting in his study, in 
a distant country village, a sailor knocked at the 
door. On being admitted, he said to the clergy- 
h 

*[ suppose you have 

* Yes,’ said ya Rev. 
ever knew you.’ 

‘ Do you remember a wicked boy by the name of 
James Saunders ?” 

*O yes,’ said he, I have much cause to remember 
him—he gave me much trouble and anxiety. What 
do you know of him.’ 

‘I am the lad.’ 

‘ You are grown so, and so much altered, I could 
not have believed it. Well, James, what account 
can you give of yourself?’ | 

‘A very sorry account, sir. WhenI was expelled 
from the school, I left the city, and wandered, I 
scarcely knew or cared where. At length I found 
myself by the sea-side. Weary of living by lying 
and stealing, I got on ship board, and after sailing 
in various parts of the world, [ wasshipwrecked in 
a hurricane in the Bay of Honduras... Afterswim- 
ming until my strength failed me, I gave myself 
up for lost. In the middle of a dark night I came 
to my senses, and found myself on a rock, half cov- 
ered with water. I looked around and called for my 
ship-mates, and found that two of them were situ- 
ated like myself, every moment expecting a watery 


ten me, sir ?” 
enry Poole, ‘I have, if I 


whose 
was hanging at her breast half dressed and filthy. 


the oneness of Scripture truth. 


nd man; but still where the moral feelings are} 


stony 


stance. Lately, as a clergyman, (who was then a| ha 


sir, darted into my Ameen I thought of your kind- 
ness, of my base ingratitude, and some of the sa- 
cred truths you in my 
memory ; ticularly that passage in Numbers 
xxiii, 9. “} the top of the rock I see him.” In 
my extremity, I looked to the Saviour of whom [ 
jyheard 80 much, but whom I had so long slighted 
cond despised. J knelt down, up to my waist in 
‘water, and cried mightily that would be the 
rock of my heart, and my portion forever. I found 
your words true, “ That praying breath was never 
apent in vain,” 

‘At day-break we discovered some pieces of 
,wreck, on which we ultimately succeeded in reach- 
ing the shore. Then many precious truths which 
you had taught me from the Bible, came into my 
mind, though [ had almost forgotten during my ca- 
reer of iniquity, even that there was such a book. 
I thought, sir, you would be glad to find that all 
po care and anxiety on my account was not lost. 

therefore walked from my ship, to thank you in 
the best manner I can, for your r kindness to 


rae. 7 

Knowing the ing adroitness of the lad, Mr. 
Poole was half inclined to discredit him. He in- 
quired the name of his captain, to whom he wrote, 
and ascertained that since this young man had sail- 
ed with him, his conduct had been so correct and 
exemplary, that whenever he knew that James 
Saunders was on deck, he made himself perfectly 
easy, knowing that the duties of the ship would be 
faithfully attended to. 

ony | months afterwards Mr. Poole received a 
letter from the captain, saying that poor James 
Spunders, in a distant of the world was seized 
with a fever; that during its progress he sent for 
the sailors, read to them while he was able, out of 
the Bible, exhorted them to cleave to the rock of 
ages, which never moves; to take example by him 
though one of the vilest of sinners, who had found 
mercy and grace to help in every time of need; 
and commending them all to Jesus, he fell asleep 
in him without a struggle—a monument of saving 
grace and redeeming 4 

The new school-room at Bristol, accommodating 
from five to six hundred children, being in debt 
several hundred nds, some gentlemen of the 
committee, and other friends to the institution, had 
lent the money wanted, in sums to suit their con- 
venience, and had received bills to their tive 
amounts bearing interest. The next day after re- 
latiag the above incident, Mr. Biddulph received 
from a member of his congregation, a letter, en- 
closing one of those bills for fifty pounds, request- 
ing Mr. B. to burn it, as the above anecdote had 
amply paid buth principal and interest of it. 
Another of the congregation, who held three simi- 
lar fifty pound bills sent them with a like request ! 
Surely this is an encouragement for every person 
connected with Sabbath-schools, to persevere 
amidst discouragements. 
This case furnishes a signal instance of the pre- 
valence of prayer, and the utility of storing the 
young mind with portions of Scripture, even though 
it should appear to be casting the precious seed on 
round. It may, in God’s own good time, 
bring forth abudantly, to the praise of our adura- 
ble Immanuel, to be be all the glory. 
Sunday-school teacher In the morning sow 
thy seed, in the evening withhold not thy hand, for 
thou knowest not which shall prosper, this or that.” 
When thou art ready to retire with trembling, dis- 


gust, or dismay, think of James Saunders, and go 


forwaed leaning on your beloved Redeemer.— Suit- 
day-school Anecdotes. 


SHE SPECIAI, PRESENCE OF GOD. 


Will. you indeed be made whole? Then draw 

near Draw near to him and he will draw 
Found you, 80 that you shall remain joyless aandits 
waves; you shall drink from that sea. 
1. Draw near to God in the work of creation and 
preservation. Why fleest thou from solitude ? Why 
dost thou shun the lonely hour? Why passeth th 
life away like the feast of the drunkard! Why is it 
that to many of you there cometh not, through the 
whole course of the week, a single hour for self- 
meditation? You go through life like dreaming 
men. Ever among mankind, and never with your- 
selves. So it was not with our forefathers: they 
had in their life many astill hour. When the even- 
ing came, then had every one a set period which 
was consecrated to his God. You have torn down 
the cloister ; but why have you not erected it with- 
in your hearts? Lo, my brother, if thou wouldst seek 
out thestill hour, only a single one every day, and if 
thou wouldst meditate on the love which called thee 
into being, which hath overshadowed thee all the 
days of thy life with blessing, or else by mournful 
experiences hath admonished and corrected thee ; 
this would be to draw near to thy God; thus 
wouldst thou take him by the hand. But whenever 
in ceaseless dissipation of heart thou goest astray, 
the sea of the divine blessing shall surround thee on 
all sides, and yet thy soul shall be athirst. Wilt 
thon draw near to God in his works of creation and 
preservation? Then seek the still hour. 

2. Draw near to God in his works of redemption. 
How like a friend he hath come forth to meet a 
world of sinners! And they go not forth to meet 
him. Ye, who are conscious that ye have in the 


word of God eternal life, do ye read that word 


every day? Believe me, there are very many 
among you who will remain in suspense and fluc- 
tuation of mind, and can never arrive at sure con- 
viction, until they find opportunity to read the 
Scriptures every day in the still hour. But it isa 
question of vital import. In what manner do you 
read? Ye'who are earnest in the pursuit of hea- 
ven, read first the history of your Lord, so that you 
may collect into a single sun, all the scattered rays 
of his image. Let your first effort be to obtain a 
deep impression of his entire holy character and 
conduct. This sacred image will attend you 
through the whole day, as a companion to humble, 
to console, to animate you; it will be with you 
like a good spirit. Whoever looks for a long time 
at the sun, receives the sun’s full — in his eye, 
so that he beholds nothing any where but that lumi- 
nary. Thus, my beloved brother, when through 
the whole morning you look upon the sun of the 
Redeemer’s image, that sacred form will impress 
itoolf upon ,and whatever you sce, you will see 
it only in its relations to Christ; you will rejoice 
when you recognize one ray from him; you will 
weep when you cannot discover him; you will fol- 
low every waymark, and every lifted finger which 
points to him. Will you then draw near to 

in the work of redemption? Read the testimony 
~~ ed his Son, which he has placed in your 


3. Draw near to God when he comes to you in 
the Spirit, as it operates within your heart. Oh 
that I might, with divine power, penetrate all your 
souls with this cry; whenever you feel within 
your spirits the attraction and voice of your Fa- 
ther, resist it not; it is the voice of God; it is the 
work of God; fail not to hear it; for it is in this 
particular that the righteousness of God is mani- 
fested in the most fearful way. ‘“ There dwells,” 
says a heathen writer,“ in men a Holy Spirit, who 
treats us as he is treated by us.” Once turned 
away, he comes back again the more seldom, and 
speaks to us with less and less power. But what 
can I do, you ask, if the voice within me sounds 
but softly; or if I have disdained it, until it has 
become scarcely audible? Brother, it stands re- 
corded: “Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and you shall find; knock, and it shal] be opened 
to you.” You reply, “I have a cold heart. [| can- 
not pray.” But 1 ask you is not a warm heart a 
good gift? If it is so, then I add, it stands written, 
“If ye who are evil yet know how to give good 
ifts unto your children, how much more will your 
ther bestow favour upon them who ask it.” It is 

a mistake, a dangerous error, to suppose that mau 
should pray only while his heart prompts. What 
shal] one do, when his heart dies away and incites 
him no more? Knowest thou not, that the soul is 
stimulated to prayer by prayer itself? Hast thou 


grave. For the first time since I left school, you, 


never yet experienced that happy state, when the 


| 

soul, grieving over its inward barrenness and cold- 
ness, casts itself down, and begins with frigid feel- 
ing to pray, and this very er transforms the 
heart of stone into one of = and thine affec- 
tions begin to swell within thee, and to pour them- 
selves out more and more freely, and the words flow 
forth in richer and richer abundance, and thou canst 
find no end to them, and thou art overpowered, and 
criest aloud—*“ Yea verily, oh God, thou canst do 
superabundantly above all that we ask and think?” 
But you say—“ Alas, my supplication falls back 
again so cold and faint upon me. It seems as if I 
mocked God with my prayer, full of words but with- 
out a soul.” Brother, [ ask you only one question: 
do you hunger for the bread of life? If you do, 
then certainly you do not mock your God with 
your supplication. Shall it be that you entreat 
longingly for bread, and are refused? Nay, nay, 
he in whose countenance we behold all that is pa- 
ternal, hath inquired, “ \What man is there 


you, who if his son ask for bread, will give him a 
stone!” Cry out in full “ Bread, Father! I 
wish! Thou who gi bread te the 


tavens, thy child longeth for the bread of the soul.” 
And do you think that to you alone, among all mor- 
tals, there would come a refusal? Remember that 
the holy men of God; remember that, in particu- 
lar, Augustus Hermann Francke fell on his knees 
and prayed, “God, if thou art, manifest thyself 
unto me.” Lo, thus was he obliged to to 
learn how to pray; and the manner in which he 
ended, the conclusion to which he came, you know 
—see the edifice of his faith, of his prayers, is 
erected among you an imperishable monument. 
And can you still doubt, you with the cold heart, 
that you will leara to nt bein warm and glow- 


ing feeling, if you will but begin in faith? Beloved 
Christians, draw near to the Holy Spirit of God in 
supplication, 
1¢ then, all ye who are not dead, and yet are 
not alive; ye whom the earth will not leave un- 
molested, and whom heaven will not accept ; ye 
who servetwo masters, how long will you fluctu- 
ate? Hold fast in your souls this one truth; what- 
soever can be done on the part of God, hath alrea- 
dy been done. The wedding festival is prepared ; 
you have been invited ; nothing remains but for you 
tocome. The sea of love surrounds you; 
when our hands in despair, shall it be 
said, “ I was willing but ye were net willing t” 
How to approach him who approacheth you so 
graciously, you know. Seek the still hour every 
day. Read the Holy Scriptures every day. Attend 
every hour and every instant, to every‘attractive 
influence of the Holy Spirit. When the Spirit 
kee peth silence, then cling to your prayer. 

Israel! why wilt thou die? Lo, thou knowest 
what course is needful for thy happiness. Who- 
ever remaineth shut out, whoever remaineth shut 


out from the work of grace—he hath i 
g shut himself 


RULES FOR DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


1. Every day let your eve be fixed on God 
through the Lord Jesus Christ, that by the influence 


of his Holy Spirit you may receive your mercies as 
coming from him, and that you may use them to 


his glory. 
2. Always remember, if you are happy in each 
other, it is the favour and blessing oP God that 


makes you 80; if you are tired and disappointed, 


God does thereby invite you to seek your happiness 


more in him. 

3. In every duty, act from a regard to God, be- 
cause it is‘his will and your duty. “Do all in the 

his love. 

4. Never snffer your regard for each other’s s0- 

~intw ta Gad ef heart, or of the time 

which you owe to od and your own soul. 

5. Recollect often, that the estate of marriage 
was designed to be an einblem of the love of 
Christ and hie Church, a state of mutual guar- 


Y | dianship for God, and a nursery for the Church and 


skies, 

6. Remember that your solemn covenant with 
each other was made in the temple of the Lord, in 
the presence of his Church, and that the most high 
God was called upon as a witness. 

7. Be careful that custom and habit do not lessen 
your attention to each other, or the pleasing satis- 
faction with which they were once both shown and 
received, 

8. Whenever you perceive a langour in your af- 
fections, always make it a rule to suspect yourself. 
The object which once inspired regard, may, per- 
haps, be still the same, and the blame only attaches 
to you. 

9. Be sure to avoid unkind and irritating lan- 
guage. Always conciliate. It is your interest and 
your duty. Recollect this every day what God has 
borne with in you. 

10. Study your partner’s character and disposi- 
tion. Many little nice adjustments are requisite 
for happiness. You must both accommodate, or you 
must both be unhappy. 

11. Do not expect too much. You are not always 
the same, no more is your partner. Sensibility 
must be watched over, or it will soon become its 
own tormentor. 

12. When you discover failings which you did 
not suspect, and this you may be assured will be 
the case, think on the opposite excellence, and make 
it your prayer that your regard may not be dimin- 
ished. If you are heirs of the grace of life, your 
failings will shortly be over; you will hereafter be 
perfect in the divine image. m and love each 
other now, as you certainly will then. Forbear- 
ance is the trial of this life only. 

13. Time is short, the way of life is too short to 
fall out in, and the comfort of life too uncertain to 
be ensnared by. Pray for the wisdom of the ser- 
pent and the harmlessness of the dove. 

14. Forget not that one of you must die first— 
one of you must feel the pang and the chasm of 
separation. A thousand little errors may then 
wound the survivor's heart. It is policy to antici- 
pate it. O that when you meet again, the deceas- 
ed may say in heaven, “ [ am, under God, indebted 
to you that I am here.” 

15. Pray constantly. You need much prayer. 
Prayer will engage God on your behalf; his bless- 
ing only can make you happy in the midst of your 
mercies ; his blessing can make even the bitterness 
of life wonderfully sweet. He can suspend al] our 
joys. Blessed be his holy name! he can, and often 
does, suspend all our sorrows. Never passa day 
without praising him for all that is past; glorify 
him for your mercies, and trust him for all that is 
to cone.—Banner of the Cross. 


STEPHANITES. 


This is the cognomen = to a company of 
foreign Lutherans who, if we are correctly in- 
formed, have settled somewhere near St. Louis, 
Missouri. Adhering strictly to the Augsburg 
Confession of Faith, they are said to be unwillin 
to have any fellowship with those who do not thin 
and believe in every particular as they do. They 
have a common treasury, into which every one de- 
posites his money, and for which he receives a cer- 
tificate signed by the proper officer or officers. At 
the head of this community are six or eight clergy- 
men, of whom Stephan is the leader, with the title 
of Bishop. Before they came on our shores, ru- 
mours had been wafted on before them, that things 
were not altogether right with the Bishop—bot 
this was not believed by those who, by character, 
had known him as a zealous and devoted man, 
whatever else he might be. And as “charity 
hopeth all things,” it was hoped, for his own sake, 
that these rumours proceeded from no other than a 
malignant and unfounded source. Recent devel- 


opments, however, seem to place the matter in |ged 


such a light, that there can no 


) be any doubt 
that Stephan has acted the part of a base and de- 
ceitful man. 


We have now before us a declaration, which we 
copy from a German peper in the West, signed by 


“he for you to drink. At the 
wri 


seriuusly as 


several ¢ ing ‘to the above com- 
munity) in which state, that they can no 
longer defend hie character, or be silent to the 


shameful duplicity and even notorious wickedness 
of Stephan, which he has at length confessed to 
them—and on account of which they have with- 
ne from him. 

If these charges can be made out, we hope that 
this miserable man will be dealt with according to 
the laws of the land, and that such measures will 
be speedil od as will secure to his deceived 
sien) said An, in a suffering condi- 

ir claims were on the of 

pomt 


from them.— Weekly Messenger. 
LUNATIC CONGREGATION. 
If a stranger was to visit our gation in 
the chapel, he would at first discover little worthy 


of observation; he would find from one hundred 

and fifty people to two hundred peaple assembled 

together, "a neatly dressed, resembling 
respec inary congregation. 

If, however, he was told that from eight to fen 
homicides were mingled with the othere, and four 
times as many other individuals, who in the mo- 
ments of excitement, had violated the public peace, 
or trampled upon private rights when wholly irre- 
med that on his right sat the ‘owner’ of 

| things whose self-complacency will not be like- 
ly to be disturbed by any animadversions which 
may be made upon the character of the ‘ true Gop;’ 
that by him sits the and commentator who 
swallows every word that is uttered from the desk, 
and returns to write commentaries on the text which 
shall, at some future day, fill his purse with riches 
and the world with ‘celestial light ;’ that here 
may be found ‘the King of England, the King of 
Heaven, the heir apparent to the throne of Prussia,’ 
and the ‘ Prophet of Albany, who ks from Je- 
hovah,’ and who daily expects the ‘ Patron’ to send 
him a coach with black horses, to carry him to his 
friends; that here is also the military chieftain, 
the man of wealth, ‘the rich man and the 
poor rich man,’ the mother of Christ, and innume- 
rable other characters not less consequential ; that 
here may also be found the laughing idiot, the per- 

tual jabberer, the Bay, the passionate, the de- 
pressed, a hundred individuals with the delusions, 
mer me and propensities of insanity so active as 
to be constantly obvious in their conduct and con- 
versation elsewhere, now listening with deep so- 
lemnity to the exhibitions of divine truth, uniting 
with apparent devotion in the fervent prayer, and 
Joining with pleasure in the song of praise. I say, 
could all this fail to astonish him? Can an hour, 
twice on each Sabbath, spent in this way, fail to 
make the most favourable impression on the insane 
mind '—Rep. of Mass, Lunatic Asylum. 
= 


IS IT WISE? 
Most men spend their whole lives in 1 
Is it not so? 


to live;—how few in preparing to die. 
Look at the mass of mankind. Study their plans 
for this life, and watch their movemen you 


will find, here, 


“ Man never is, but always to be blest’ — 


always preparing to be happy, as he thinks,—al- 
ways getting ready to tive. Thus many spend 
all their days in continual toil and anxiety to grasp 
what, if they finally attain, they can never live to 


enjoy. 
ioe few are willing to look at death calmly and 
ing which ie inevitable, and 
range their affairs, and “ set their houses in order,” 
as if soon to leave the world. Now is this reluc- 
tance the of wisdom? Is it true, man is all 
promise. The scoffer and blasphemer donbtless 
intend to become devout—the dishonest, upright— 
the intemperate, sober—the avaricious, liberal— 
and the idle, the vicious, the injurious—in short, 
the bad of every description, intend probably, at 
some time, to reform and lead better lives; and fi- 
nally, that large class, who are labouring to heap 
up treasures on earth, are ¢ ing, by and by, to 
live only to enjoy. But while these several classes 
of men delay to execute their intentions, the ew 
nigh—it 


roll on, life is wasting, and death drawe 
~ be at the door. 
ow we ask again, is this procrastination wise ? 

Is it wise to live careless ot death—making no pre- 

ration for the life to come? Would it not be 
potter for those who intend to reform, to begin im- 
mediately—for those, who — their own hap- 
piness or the happiness of othere—those who re- 
solve on doing or getting good, to lose no time in 
tting their resolutions into practice. One thing 
is certain, that what we do, must be done quickly. 
There is a grave in our pathway, which we cannot 
avoid—and ye, who read, and we, who write, must 
soon lie down in its cold embrace.— Watchtower 


BURNING OF WICKLIFFE’S BODY, A. D. 1427, 


Hitherto the corpse of John Wickliffe had quiet- 
ly slept in his grave, about forty-one years after 
his death, till his body was reduced to bones—al- 
most to dust. For though the earth in the chan- 
nel of Lutterworth, where he wes interred, hath 
not so quick a digestion with the earth of Acelda- 
ma,to consume flesh in twenty-four hours, yet 
such the appetite thereof, and all other English 
graves, to leave small reversions of a body after so 
many years. Bat now such the spleen of the 
Council of Constance, a8 they not only cursed his 
memory as dying an obstinate heretic, but ordered 
that his bones (with this charitable caution—if it 
may be discerned from the bodies of other faithful 
people) be taken out of the nd, and thrown far 
off from any Christian burial. In obedience here- 
unto, Richard Fleming sent his officers (vultures 
with a quick scent at a dead carcass) to ungrave 
him. Accordingly to Lutterworth they came, take 
what was left out of the grave, and burnt them to 
ashes, and cast them into Swift, a eg seg we 
brook, running hard by. Thus, this has 
canveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into the Se- 
vern, Severn into the narrow seas, then into the 
main ocean; and thus the Ashes of Wickliffe are 
the emblem of his doctrine, which now is di 

all the world over.—N. Y. Lit. Gaz. 


ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON. 
The suprise and capture of the Hessian troops at 


Trenton, is a well remembered event in our revo- 
lutionary history. It occurred at the darkest period 
of the struggle, and it was in the hour when the 
hopes of the most sanguine had almost failed, that 
God so signally interposed to save our land. On 
that eventful morning, Col. Biddle, of Philadelphia, 
rode by the sideof Washington. And it is from his 
oft repeated relation ofthe circumstancesof that eon- 
test that we have derived a knowledge of the fol- 
lowing interesting fact: The American troops 
crossed the Delaware, about nine miles from Tren- 
ton, and marched in two divisions upon the town. 
This unexpected approach and vi attack of 
foes, supposed to be dispirited defested, was 
completely successful, and although the floating ice 
in river had delayed the crossing, and it was 8 
o'clock when Washin entered the village, the 
victory was gained with ease, altogether unexpected. 
Ina few minutesall the outgards were driven in, and 
the American forcé having surrounded the town, 
resistance became fruitless, and the enemy surren- 
ldered. When this event was communicated to 
Washington, he was ing forward, and anima- 
ting his troops by his voice and example. « Instant- 
ly checking his horse, and epee reins upon 
his neck, the venerable men raised bis eyes to hea- 
ven, and thus silently and emphatically acknowled- 
from whence the victory had come,and what aid 
rd his beloved country in oo 


he had implored to 


perilous conflict. It was not until the la 
about a minute, that he paused from his it 
and ordered the troops to stand to their 


arms. 


d Every part of the wigwam was ruinous and dirty, 
' and, with the exception of one kettle, entirely r 
q empty. Not one single article of furniture, cloth- | 
: ) ing Or provision remained. Her husband had left | 
| | | | 
| | 
a 
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ly interest in the event. We teed scarcely say 
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Seui-Cewrenany Ceiesration.—The Letter 
which the General Assembly directed its com- 
mittee to prepare and address to the churches in 
view of this important anniversary, will be found 
in our present number. The enumeration of mer- 
cies calling for thankfulness, and the earnest tone 
which pervades the whole paper, are well calcu- 
lated to awaken in the Charch 8 strong and live- 


more, than’ we have already said, to secure atten- 
tion to the object—it is good in iteelf, it may prove 
eminently good in its results. Inthe July nom- 
ber of the Biblical Repertory, juet published, we 
find the following notice of the contemplated an- 
niversary, to which we solicit particular atten- 
tion. 

“It may be that as the idea of this semi-cen-| 
tenary celebration is new to most of our churches, 
they may not appreciate the subject, nor take suffi- 
cient interest in the success of the énterprize. The 
result, therefore, must depend very much on the 
zeal which the clergy manifest on the occasion. 
It will be necessary that the attention of the peo- 
ple should be early called to the subject; that they 
should haveclearly presented to them the great mer- 
cies of God towards our Church during the last fifty 
years; the reasonableness of publicly acknow- 
ledging those mercies, and the warrant we have 
from Scriptural usage for such celebrations; and 
the importance of the objects to be aided or ac- 
complished by their thank-offerings. Should there 
be any who doubt of the wisdom of these recom- 
mendations, they must, notwithstanding, out of 
respect for the General Assembly, to the honour of 
the Church, and the undeniable importance of the 
objects to be attained, take a lively interest in the 
success of the plan. All must be prepared to say, 
As it is to be done, let it be done well.” 


ForsaKine ror Cunist.—It was when Pe- 
ter had just witnessed the miraculous draught of 
fishes, and was richer in his business than he had 
probably ever been before, that he arose and left 
all and followed Christ. It not unfrequently oc- 
curs, that when great disasters befall men, and 
they are plunged from the heights of prosperity 
into the depths of adversity, they turn to the 
Lord as the only abiding portion ; but how seldom 
does it occur, that men take up their cross to fol- 
low Christ, when, like the young ruler, they are 
in the enjoyment of great possessions! 


Feevings.—In the experience of all 
Christians there are sensible changes of religious 
feeling. As in the natural world the face of the 
heavens may be brightened by the sun-beam or 
overcast with clouds; or the air may be balmy 
and refreshing, and again harsh and chilly, so in 
the alternations of spiritual feeling, cheerfulness 
may be superseded by depression, and the consola- 
tions of hope by uneasy and disquieting emotions. 
The fact itself is no proof of the inefficiency of re- 
ligion to produce happiness, but is symptomatic of 
the deep seated nature of our spiritual malady. 
The means of enjoyment to which the believer has 
access could not fail to produce the highest degree 
of happiness to a nature that was sinless. What 
more could be desired, than the friendship of God, 
the pledged love of the Saviour, the multiplied, 
rich, and infallible promises of the Gospel ? Has 
not the Christian permission to hold familiar con- 
verse with his heavenly Father? May he not by 
faith feed on the joys of the blessed by anticipa- 
tion ? and is there in fact any thing withheld which 
might conduce to his true happiness? His variable 
enjoyments then are not to be attributed to a defect 
in the principle of religion, but to a want of apti- 
tude in himself in appropriating the rich provision 
of the Gospel. There is enough and to spare, and 
yet he is often in want; the wine for refreshment 
and the milk for strengthening are offered gratui- 
tously, and yet he suffers from hunger and thirst. 
Often is he constrained to say, “* why art thou cast 
down, O my soul, and why art thou disquieted 
within me?” or still more sorrowfully, **O that it 
were with me as in months that are past,”’ Hie ho- 
tizon is clouded, and the scenery that once charm- 
ed his eye is enveloped in a mist, so that not 
one lovely feature in the landscape is visible. Why 
is it? It is not the scene that is changed, but the 
eye which beheld it, or the medium through which 
it was observed. 

In the changes to which religious feeling is sub- 
ject, two things should be narrowly inspected in 
search of a remedy. The physical temperament, 
as it partakes of the evils of the apostasy, should 
be investigated ; as in some instances, a derange- 
ment in it may satisfactorily account for the de- 
pressive gloom under which the believer mourns, 
and which he may improperly.regard as an evidence 
of the divine displeasure. We have often remark- 


that would stand upon the heights of Sion, and 
take in the most extended views of the divine 
goodness and mercy, must aim at complete sanc- 
tification. The more holy the sou! becomes, the 
nearer is its approximation to God, and the more 
unmixed its happiness. 


Rutoger’s Cottece.—The annual commence- 
ment of Rutger’s College, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, took place on Wednesday, 17th inst.— 
Graduates 17. 

The honorary degree of A. M. was conferred 
upon Rev. Edward Rice, of Penn., Rev. Douw 
Van Olinda, of N. Y., James H. Armsby, Prof. of 
Anatomy in Albany Medical College, James S. 
Forsyth, Esq. 

The degree of D. D. was conferred upon the 
Rev. Wilhelmus Elting, of N. J., and the Rev. 
Isaac N. Wyckoff, of Albany. 

The Newark Daily Advertiser states that the 
oration before the alumni was delivered on Tues- 


day morning, in the College Chapel, by the Rev. | pra 


Garret I. Garretson, of L. I, Judge Hopkinson, 
addressed the society in the Dutch Church, in the 
afternoon of Tuesday, for upward of an hour, with 
great ability, on topics of present interest, exhibit- 
ing the necessity of an adherence to the great ori- 
ginal principles of our civil and political instita- 
tions, in order to the stability and final establish- 
ment of the great interests of society. 


EccresiasTicaL.—On the 2d of July, the Pres- 
bytery of Columbus ordained and installed Mr. 
Timothy Stearns pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
Worthington, Ohio. Sermon by Rev. C. Fitch, 
from 2 Cor. v. 11: ** We persuade men.” Rev. 
H. Hulburd presided and proposed the constitution- 
al questions. Charge to the pastor and people by 
Rev. Dr. J. Hoge. a 


For the Presbyterian 
THE SONG OF THE DEPARTED SAINT. 


Mr. Editor—I send you the following lines, 
and if you deem them worthy of a place in 
your paper, they are at your service. ‘They were 
composed shortly after the death of my dear wife, 
and in special reference to that event. Her obitu- 
ary you have just published. Yoursaffectionately, 

Joun Femina. 


On Pisgah’s summit once I stood, 

And thence surveyed the promised land, 
And as it lovely seemed and good, 

I longed on its fair hills to stand. 


And now I’m gone to enjoy the place 
And be for ever 
All glory to that sovereign grace, 
That brings me to my long-wished rest. 


Ye saints, I’m come to join your choir, 
To view with you my Saviour’s face ; 

The flames I feel of heaven’s pure fire, 
To shout the triumphs of his grace. 


Lend me your harps ye angels now, 
Your harps of loudest, sweetest tune, 

That I may join those saints who bow, 
In lofty praise before the throne. 


Hallelujah to Christ my God, 
All glory to his conquering grace, 
He washed me in his precious blood, 
_ He saved, and brought me to this place. 


These robes I wear, how spotless white ! 
This palm! not borne save here above ; 
This crown of glory, O how bright! 
And all the purchase of his love. 


In these, 1"ll walk these streets of gold, 
In these within this temple sing ; 
Eternal praise to love untold, 
Eternal glory to my Kine. 


Kishocoquillas, July 17, 1839. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DISAPPOINTMENT FROM LIMITED TRACT 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR SIAM. 
The following interesting statements are from 


Rev. Charles Robinson, missionary at Siam, dated 
Bankok, Dec. 1, 1838, to the Rev. Wm. A. Hal- 
lock, Cor. Sec. American Tract Soc. 


Your favour of June 2d caine safe to hand. We 


had previously heard that your Society had adopted 
the noble resolution to raise $40,000 for foreign 
distribution the current year: and we confidently 
hoped that the sum appropriated to this field would 
be equal, if not greater, than any previous year. 
bee: had therefore pursued the work of pr 
then, of our disappointment, when, on perusing 


printing Tracts with redoubled zeal. Judge, 
our letter, we found that no appropriation was to 
expected the present year for Siam. 
At no former period have the calls for Tracts 


been so urgent ; never have our works been so abun- 
dant or so well understood as at the 
millions around us are perishing for the bread of 
life, to be brought toa stand in such circumstances, 
merely for want of a little of the gold that perishes, 
appears to us, short-sighted mortals, very mysteri- 
ou 


nt. While 


8s, 
But he who sees the end from the beginning, 


doubtless sees this to be the best way to bring 
about those glorious results for which we trust we 
live, and labour, and pray. It is a very humiliating 
fact, that Christians so often need the rod to keep 
them on their knees when engaged even in the 


ed instances of religious discomfort which was 
clearly traceable to bodily distemper, and in which 
the cure has been delayed by a failure to apply the 
remedy to the seat of the disease. It is danger- 
ous, however, to attribute a want of religious com- 
fort to bodily ailment, until, apon the most faith- 
ful scrutiny, we are satisfied that this is its true 
source. More generally, the cause is to be found 
in some neglect of duty, or some sin committed. 
The Holy Spirit, the inspirer of joy, departs from 
the heart which would open the door for the admis- 
sion of his enemies. He must reign supreme or 
not at all; all the arrangements of the heart must 
be holy, where He peacefully dwells. Accordingly 
any act in opposition to his impulses must neces- 
sarily be followed by a loss of his comforting pre- 
sence. Do weconform to the world when he for- 
bids us; do we restrain prayer when he requires 
us to pray; do we wilfully sin when he com- 
mands us to abstain from even the appearance of 
evil? The result ie certain and uniform ; he with- 
draws; the prospects of the Christian becomes 
clouded; he at once discovers dissatisfaction with 
the things of this life, and inability to draw com- 
fort from the contemplation of heavenly things. 
Such being generally the cause of spiritual dis- 
comfort, it is manifest that the only method by 
which it can be prevented, is to keep a conscience 
void of offence towards God and man, and the 
surest remedy for its removal, is to return to the 
Lord in penitential sorrow, and to pray for the re- 
turn of the Spirit, who fiees from the heart that 
indulges, but dwells with the one that mourns 
over sin. 


self simply on the ground, that others have suf- 
fered in a similar manner. In this way he may 
be led to the false conclusion, that spiritual deser- 
tion is an evidence of his adoption, instead of at- 
tributing it to his neglect of duty, or sinful con- 
formity to the world. It is sin that separates be- 


A Christian should, in the absence of 
religious enjoyment, never attempt to comfort him- 


most benevolent work. Perhaps the church at 
home have trusted too much to men and money to 
convert the world. The missionary too may have 
placed an undue estimate on his preaching and 


may lead us to forget our weakness and depen- 
dence, and thus defeat our object. It is doubtless 
well, therefore, for Christians—for missionaries at 
times, to be brought to a pause, that they may ex- 
amine more critically their motives of action, the 
lans they are pursuing, and the character of the 

ks they have given to the world, as containing 
the pure Gospel of salvation. By such an examina- 
tion we shall no doubt find abundant occasion for 
humility and a fresh unction from the Holy One. 
Of all men the missionary is perhaps the most in 
danger of doing his work in a hasty and imperfect 
manner. This arises partly from the very nature 
of the case. His work requires haste; he secs 
millions around him without a scrap of the word of 
life, going swiftly down to death. He feels that 
something must be done immediately, and with an 
imperfect knowledge of their language writes and 
publishes Tract after Tract, “if by any means he 
may save some.” ‘This may be one reason why a 
blessing does not more largely descend. But the 

incipal reason that now exists, we apprehend, is 
a want of dependence on God, and correaponding 
prayer for the influences of the Holy Spirit. With- 
out his special blessing even the Bible will prove 
a savour of death unto death. 


Great proportion of Siamese readers. 


With regard to the field we occupy, it has ap- 
red more and more interesting the more we 

ve explored it, especially in relation to the Sia- 
mese. We find the number of readers is far grea- 
ter than we at first anticipated. A very large ma- 
jority of the male adults, of whatever class, can 
read. A great number of females (compared with 
females in other pagan nations) are also readers, 
It is an interesting fact, too, that the Siames* writ- 
ten language is so plain and simple, (having a cha- 
racter for every sound, and, with few exceptions, a 
word for every thing,) that a native of ordinary 
abilities can learn to read fluently in a few months. 
Ask a Siamese if he can read, and he will almost 
take it ag an insult. Give him a book and he al- 
ways reads aloud, no matter who may be present; 


so master and servant hear. 


tween Ged and the soul, and by an abandonment of i 
in a: of the blessed union ig-restored. He, | 
pthat would bave his Joys to ubound 


Tracts. Our very ardour, even in a good cause, | P© 


THE PRES 
For the Presbyterian. | 


Christian Brethren:—The last General Assem- 
bly after much deliberation, and with great har- 
mony, adopted the following resolutions, viz: 

“ Whereas, by the great grace of God, our beloved 
Church has now cumpleted the 50th year since the 
organization of the General Assembly: and whereas 
during that eventful and most interesting period she 
has experienced, notwithstanding all her unworthiness, 
extraordinary mercies of manifold kinds: and whereas 
this great cycle in her history has been characterized 
by a series of remarkable deliverances from imminent 
dangers which threatened her purity, her peace, her 
Christian order, and sacred liberty : therefore 

I. Resolved, That the 2d Lord’s day of December 
next be, and it is hereby appointed a day to be observ- 
ed with religious solemnity by all our people, in cele- 
brating the praises of God, and in rendering thanks to 
his great name for all his mercies. 

II. Resolved, That it is earnestly recommended to 
all the pastors and other preachers of the Gospel under 
the care of the General Assembly, to convene all the 
tae on that day, to instruct them more fully in the 

istory of those great events in which we rejoice, and 
to invite Lory to acts of personal, public, and united 
ise to 


If{{. Resolved, That the name of the Board for the 
publication of ‘T'racts and Sabbath School Books be} 
changed 
lication; and that its constitution be so altered as to re- 
quire said Board to publish not only Tracts and Sab. 
bath School books, but also approved works in support 
of the great principles of the Reformation, as exhibited 
in the doctrines and order of the Presbyterian Church, 
and whatever else the Assembly may direct. 

IV. Resolved, That asa timely and open expression 
of the Church’s gratitude, it be recommended that either 
by public collections, or in some other way approved 
and in use among the e, every member of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, be called to 
“ offer gifla,”’ for the glory of God, and the good of maa, 
and that the same be remitted to the Treasurer of tie 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, and that the thank- 
offering of the people of God made at said semi-centen- 
ary celebration, be appropriated to the object conten. 
plated in the above resolution under the direction of 
the said Board. 

V. Resolved,. That nothing in the foregoing resulu- 
tions shall be so construed as to prevent any indi- 
viduals that may prefer it, from directing their thank. 
offering to the erection of buildings for the use of the 
General Assembly and its Buards in the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia, and Louisville. 

VI. Resolved, That a committee of one from each 
Synod represented in this General Assembly, be ap- 
pointed to address a circular letter to the churches, ex- 
plaining the objects of the above resolutions, invitin 
their universal and cordial cu-operatiun—and also eall- 
ing on all the Presbyteries and Synods in our connex- 
ion, to take action on this important subject at their 
next stated meeting. 

Messrs. J. Breckinridge, Hay wood, Thompson, Bay- 
ard, Wylic, Thos. Wilson, Crowe, C. Johnston, Cham. 
berluin, J. R. Alexander, James Morrison, Alexander 
Morrison, Doak, Hadley, R. B. Campbell, J. Wither- 
spoon, and Butler, were appointed the committee.” 


By a subsequent resolution the undersigned were 

appointed by the General Assembly to prepare the 
above named circular letter. Such a call trom this 
venerable body, at so eventful a period in our eccle- 
siastical history, is well fitted to produce a deep 
impression on the Presbyterian Church, and justly 
claims a heartfelt respunse from all its ministers 
and members. 
_ It was at the close of the long and memorable 
Journeyings of the children of Israel, that Moses 
called upon all the people to review the wonder- 
ful works of God, and to celebrate his praises, 
saying, ** Thou shalt remember all the way which 
the Lord thy God hah led thee, these forty years 
in the wilderness.” Acts of solemn retrospection 
and public praise, are eminently pleasing to God, 
and profitable to ourselves. It is a high duty of the 
people of God “ abundantly to utter the memory of 
his great goodness.” For while “all his*works 
praise him,” man alone tias the tongue of utter- 
“ as the mouth of thé crea- 
ion, “ shou ia kiggdnm, 
men his mighty acts, and the glorious majesty of 
his kingdom.” (Ps. cxlv.) : 

While the duty of praise is always binding on us, 
it is important to have set times, in which to fix 
our scattered thoughts on the nature and the works 
of God, and publicly, as well as personally cele- 
brate his praises. ‘I'his is the principle and design 
of the day of sacred rest. But in addition to this, 
it has pleased God to encourage the use of special 
occasions at distant intervals, and marking great 
epochs in the history of man, on which at one view 
a survey may be taken of large periods of time ; 
events may be studied in their connexion and re- 
sults; and a whole people, with arrested attention 
and kindling interest, unite in public expressions 
of joy and praise. Such was the Jewish Jubilee. 
Made illustrious by many important events and 
affecting associations, it has at length come to sig- 
nify the abstract sense of universal freedom; the 
rapture of a nation’s joy; the burst of universal 
praise to God. ‘Though the stated observance of 
such high festivals is no longer binding on the 
Church of God—they having passed away with 
the other institutions peculiar to the Jews—yet 
their spirit should endure to the end of time. It 
is not y our privilege, but our duty (in the free- 
dom of Christian worship) to avail ourselves, on 
extraordinary occasions, of. the privilege suggested 
by the Jubilee. 

The General Assembly, truly judging that we 
have just completed a most eventful age, does now 
earnestly recommend to all the churches commit- 
ted to its care, the public improvement of the oc- 
casion thus afforded, to the higher glory of God. 
The entire period of our existence as an organized 
body in this country (a term of 136 years) might 
not improperly have been included in the proposed 
celebration; and no doubt the spirit of praise as it 
ascends to Heaven, will devoutly survey the whole 
field of the divine mercy to us. But inasmuch 
as just fifty years have run their round, since the 
Presbyterian Church in America became suffici- 
ently large to form the General Assembly; and as 
the close of this period, in the present year, coin- 
cides with some of the most remarkable events in 
our ecclesiastical history, it seemed peculiarly pro- 
r to fix on such a celebration at this time. It is 
worthy also of special notice that this term coin- 
cides likewise with the national jubilee for com- 
memorating the adoption of our federal constitu- 
tion, (illustrious event !); so that our thanksgivings 
and rejoicings as freemen may fitly mingle with 
our praises as Christians. The terms of the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Assembly direct our atten- 
tion more particularly to the mercies and deliver- 
ances by which we asa Christian communion have 
been distinguished. It is apparent, however, that 
we cannot do justice to the spirit of such a cele- 
bration, without extending our view to all our re- 
lations, in the largest sense. Our history as a 
Church, especially for the last half century, is in- 
separably blended with the history of the age, with 
that of other churches, and of the Aimerican peo- 
ple. For we belong to the great public; and in 
our measure give and take impressions which very 
deeply enter into the account of our character, our 
influence, and our destiny. Nor would we, if we 
could, be narrow in our survey, or selfish in our 
rejoicings—we would embrace all nations and all 
Israe]. As the proper expression, then, of the Gen- 
eral Assembly's reasons for the proposed celebra- 
tion, let us rapidly review the last half century, in 
the several aspects of the Age the Church at large, 
the Nation, and especially the Church to which we 
belong. 

I. The aspects of the Age of 50 years just 
clused. Every successive age in the history of ihe 
world and of the Church may be expected to be- 
come more interesting than the one going befure— 
because it gathers up the effects of the precedin 
ages—besides opening the events peculiar to itself. 
And especially must this be true, as we approach 
the consummation of all things, and pass deeper 
arid deeper into that dread but sublime drama which 
is to introduce the conversion of the world, and to 
wind up with the Judgment. In these r ts the 
last has been a great age. Excepting that in which 
the Redeemer of the world appeared (called by 
eminence the fulness of time) and perhaps also 
that of the Reformation, no half century of the 


to the name of the Presbyterian Board of Pab-} 


earth’s history has been so fraught with great 
events. The effects of many ages were discharg- 


BYTERIAN. 


ed into if, and in its turn, it was an era of causes 


| for the to come. Our review must neces- 

. SEML-CENTENARY CELEBRATION, | sarily be confined toa bare a glance 
M@ircolar Letter gddressed to thé Presbyterian arch, | -only (90 to speak) at the mountain topa df history. 
by order of the General Assembly, concerning There is scarce an important department in the 
eS for the second! ¢yistory of the Church or the world that has not 
_ Lord's day of December, 1839. been decisively affected by the last age. It was 


most wonderfully an age of Revolution. The year 
1789, which introduced this epoch, set its seal to 
our own unparalleled Revolution, which has done 
more for liberty, for man, for Christianity, than we 
ourselves yet understand. The same year ushered 
in the first bloody Revolution of France, whose ter- 
rific course was like an earthquake below, attended 
by fire and storm above. It was in fact a revolution 
of Europe, of the And so down to our day— 
in most of the states of Europe, and in some of 
them several times—also in Greece, in Turkey—in 
Spanish America, north and south—either by bloody 
or bloodless revolutions, governments, churches, 
institutions, principles—the very fabric of society 
—all have realized in a greater or less degree the 
promise of that awful mercy, “J will overturn 
and overturn, and overturn,” and “ I will shake all 
nations, and the desire of all nations shall come.” 
For while all things have been shaken, most thin 
have advanced, and most things improved. In 
this age, much progress has been made in liberty, 
and the science of self-government. Jn it the slave- 
trade has been legally abolished—by the voice of 
the nations—America, be it remembered, having 
led the way. In it great improvements have been 
made in the more practical and elevated sciences ; 
and also in popular and general education. In it 
the arts of life have been wonderfully advanced, 
especially the useful and mechanic arts. The very 
spirit of Aholiab and Bezalee] seemed to be poured 
down upon the people. By these means, the inter- 
course of men and the commerce of nations have 
been so quickened and extended, as in a sort to an- 
nihilate distance, and prepare the way for the uni- 
versal diffusion of the blessings of civilized and 
Christian life. And above all, that magical art— 
the art of printing, which puts wings to know- 
ledge, and gives application and immortality to 
every art and every science, has been carried to 
extraordinary perfection, and devoted to the noblest 
ends. In it the great providential work of colo- 
nization, by which civilization, knowledge, and 
Christianity have continually spread, has made 
unusual progress, populating and reclaiming large 
rtions of America, Africa, Australia, and India. 
n it, much of the fury of war has been aba- 
ted; its so frequent occurrence prevented; and 
its operations subjected to a better public senti- 
ment of nations. It has been an age of excite- 
ment, of action, of deep and diffused impression, in 
which many have run to and fro, and knowledge 
has been greatly increased. Even its errors. which 
were rife and fierce, have been divinely overruled 
for the good of men. The bloodiest revolutions 
advanced the principles of public liberty. ‘The 
most unprincipled conquests (as some of the Euro- 
pean in the East) contributed to extend Christiani- 
ty—and the very excesses of fanaticism lave con- 
duced to two ends little designed by their authors 
—they have made their spirit odious—and they 
have prepared civil and religious society the better 
to sustain the shock of such agitations. On the 
whole it was a great, a salutary, an unusual age, 
pregnant with important events for the ages to 
come ; and the retrospect of it is well fitted toawa- 
ken the spirit of grateful praise to the God of the 
whole earth. 

Il. The aspects of the Church at large. Christi- 
anity in this age has undoubtedly been advancing 
towards the conquest of the world. Within the 
limits of Protestant Christendom, evangelical reli- 
gion has rapidly spread. Religious education has 
received a new and noble impulse. Religious 
knowledge has been almost without limit cheapen- 
ed and diffused. The religious periodical press is 
peculiarly the creation of that time; and the pow- 
er of organized action, applying the enginery of 
the press in its most improved state, has been sig- 
nally developed in the simple and sublime princi- 
ple of the Bible Society. By this, copies of the 
word of life have been multiplied so as to flow forth 
like a river on the nations; and, by the same means, 
it has been translated into so many living languages 
(nearly two hund=-4>—tnat the earth in the most 
respect, is beyinniug ty bo ufurew 
speech.” Kindred institutions also have, on the 
same principle, been formed—ass the Tract, the 
Temperance, and other Societies. It has been also 
eminently an era of Revivals, though fanaticism has 
tarnished the blessed work. On both sides of the 
Auantic the missionary spirit has been re-kindled. 
Hundreds of faithful missionaries have gone forth 
into all the earth; in correspondence with which 
God has opened wide and effectual doors every 
where; and the most cheering, sometimes the 
most glorious success has been vouchsafed to 
their labours. In unison with this work of God, 
most of the rival religions have been weakened, 
even when not confronted and smitten by the ark 
of God. Popery (though growing for a season in 
Britain and America, owing to the flood of people 
sent from Papal Kurope by its fall in some of those 
kingdoms) has been more broken and humbled 
both in its political and religious power than for 
ayes befure—and amidst alternate throes of feroci- 
ty and despair, now awaits its doom. Mohamme- 
danism is waning, less by open revolution than by 
silent decay, and tinds a symbol if not a prediction 
of its destiny in the apocalyptic vision of “ the dry- 
ing up of the Euphrates.” The systems also of 
Pagan Idolatry and Polytheism, though slowly, 
(alas!) vet really have been decaying—and seem 
“ ready to perish” when the time shall arrive for 
“ the y Ae to destroy them by the brightness of his 
coming.” Infidelity, though still existing, (and per- 
haps destined to gain force in Papal countries, as 
the transition-state of that false religion) has been 
evidently on the whole, sinking in character and in- 
fluence. It has too litule soul for an excited age; 
too little sense for a thinking age; too little de- 
cency for a refined one. [t is happy for the world, 
if it must exist, that it has descended to the kennel, 
and has for its advocates the basest of mankind: 
that it wars against public order, — morals, and 
all the sacred ties of domestic life, as well as 
against the holy doctrines and institutions of 
Christianity. ‘Thus the world has been instruct- 
ed by its models, as well as by its doctrines; and 
clearly sees in its practical effects, the nature of 
the boon which it brings—as a substitute for a di- 
vine Revelation. Heresies, schisms, fanaticisn, 
it must be allowed abounded in many parts of the 
earth; the love of many waxed cold; and the 
Church at large presented a blended portraiture ; 
but her God was in her, and the steady interposition 
of a hand directing all events into the great line of 
Redemption, reveals the presence of Him who io 
+ Head over alt things to the Church.” 

lil. Let us look for a moment at those aspects 
which are more tally American.—The last 
half century was rich in the lessons which it has 
taught us as to the designs of Providence touching 
our country. It has, in the sight of all nations, 
solved two great problems: that an enlightened 
and virtuous people have not only the right but, 
under God, the ability of successful self-govern- 
ment:—and that the Church of Christ needs no 
other dower than that which her Lord bequeathed 
“in the riches of his grace and glory.” A flood 
of light has been poured by our history, on the 
great principles of civil and religious liberty ; and 
our institutions, both of the State andof the Church, 
have given new and nuble sanctions to these prin- 
ciples. In fifty years, the original number of our 
United States has been doubled : their population 
is six fold that with which we entered the a 
of nations: our national domain, larger than all 
Europe, is capable of sustaining 500,000,000 of 
people at the present rate of population in some of 
the states of Europe: while the system of govern- 
ment, without impairing its force, is susceptible of 
almost illimitable extension. The Federal union, 
though repeatedly threatened with dissolution, has 
again and again been providentially preserved. 
We have been successfully borne by a gracious 
Providence through another long war with the 
greatest of the nations—while yther wars that 
threatened have been averted. In the same time 
the gospel has remarkably secured the hearing of 
the nation. Without distinction of party, all pro- 


fessing the Christian religion, are protected, and 
the word of God has thus had free course through 
the land. Time fails us to recite the multitude of 
our mercies. The great mercy crowning all the 
rest is this: that God has blessed us notwithstand- 
ing all our national sins. The reason for such 


mercy, can be found alone in the goodness of God, 


aad the merits of his Son, in which is laid an im- 
perishable hope. 
AV. Lastly— Let us look briefly at those 
of the last eoge more tally our own—to which 
the General Assembly directs our particular re- 
rds. ‘I'he points named are our Mercies 
iverances as a 
been indeed “ great and manifold.” 
be thus divided : 

I. The increase of our numbers. In 1705, we 
numbered seven ministers of the gospel, and about 
ten churches, confined to a few spots in the great 
wilderness of America—one Presbytery, no Synod, 
no Assembly. In 1789 we had increased to only 
170 ministers with a corresponding number of 
churches; sixteen Presbyteries, and one Synod. 
Now, exclusive of the many hundred ministers 
and churches, who have recently separated from 
us, we are permitted to number 1270 ministers, not 
less than 1500 churches, and 150,000 members; 
nearly 400 candidates for the ministry, 100 Pres- 
byteries, 17 Synods, extending from the Canadas 
to the Rio Grande, and from the Atlantic to the 
Great Desert which lies at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Now while the increase of a Christian commu- 
nity is no necessary proof of real spiritual prosperi- 
ty 5 yet with a!] our sins which we would be very 

r from attempting to conceal, it may without pre- 
sumption be said m Sn asa body, our ministers and 
members are sound and evangelical in their doc- 
trines, and godly in their lives, and that, as we 
hope, the Church henceforth “ will increase with 
the increase of God.” 

If. The ecclesiastical organizations and institu- 
tions for doing good. Fifty years ago we had no 
such arrangements, though from the first the original 
Synod, and the General Assembly acted as Mission- 
ary bodies. In 1790 the Assembly sent forth Mis- 
sionaries to our destitute settiemen's, and in 1802 to 
the western Indians, It then had a standing Com- 
mittee of Missions. In 1816 the Board of Domes- 
tic Missions was instituted, and in 1828 it was 
greatly enlarged. Since that time it has been in 
successful operation—and has been prospered of 
God, uutil it now sustains, in a vast field of labour, 
including the Republic of Texas, 260 Missionaries. 
- 1789 we had no Board or the Education of re 

igent and properly qualified youth for the gospe 
Board was organized in 
1819; and re-organized in 1831. At that time 
the chairman of the committee appointed to remo- 
del it, said, not inaptly, “ Itisdead.”” He suggested 
its burial. God had decreed it a glorious resurrec- 
tion. Since that time it hes aided more than one 
thousand candidates for the ministry, many of 
whom are now in the great harvest field of the 
world, at home and abroad; and many more are 
now pressing 

It is little more than a quarter of a century since 
the first Theological Seminary was founded by our 
Church. Since that time, more than 1000 students 
have been admitted to that institution, now diffused 
through the earth —- the word of life, or 
resting from their work in heaven; while nearly 
100 students are now within its walls. Add to 
this the more recent erection of the Western The- 
ological Seminary—the Union Semninary—the Se- 
minary of the Synod of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia—the Seminary of South Hanover, now the 
Western Seminary, and that of the Synod of Mis- 
sissippi, with all those who have been trained in 
them, or are members of them now, and we may 
form some conception of the extent of God’s mercy 
to the Church in this department. 

It was late in her history that the General Assem- 
bly was permitted to enter on the work of Foreign 
Missions. As a people, we, in some measure, act- 
ed from the first with the American Board of For- 
eign Missions, and a most respectable proportion 
of her missionaries and her funds were drawn from 
our communion. But the body of the Church was 
never satisfied with this defective and irregular 
mode of action in this great cause. This was 
abundantly exhibited, by the frequent movements 
made for successive years in behalf of separate ec- 
clesiastical organization ;—as, for example, by the 
eatablichmant of the Mnited Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety ;—by the movement of the Preshptary af Bal- 
timore, in 1830, toward which many other Presoy- 
Wwsive pledged thomcelves, which effort, however, 
was overborne by the number and address of its op- 

nents; by the more successful organization of the 

estern Foreign Missionary Society; and the deci- 
sive action of the General Assemblies of 1835 and 
1837. Now, by God’s mercy, we have a well founded 
Board, which, though in its infancy, has nobly en- 
tered on the great work ; and is frum year to year 
enjoying the increasing patronage of the Church ; 
and, what is far more itoportant, the favour and sup- 
port of God, at home and abroad. : 

The finishing arrangement in our ecclesiastical! 
charities has been made by the recent organization 
of The Board of Publication of the General As- 
sembly—an institution whose claims are very spe- 
cially stated in the above resolutions; one of im- 
mense importance at the present crisis—and whose 
right direction will of itself constitute an era in 
the history of our Church. Now these institutions 
may be called the expression of our influence. 
Through them we act upon the world. By means 
of them we bear our testimony for the truth and 
against all error and sin. , 

III. God has greatly prospered our Church also, 
by pouring upon our le the reviving influences 
of his Holy Spirit. The last 50 years was the era 
of Revivals—at large, and among our churches in 
particular. 
fusion and folly at the same time, and no doubt has 
mingled evil with the good. But notwithstand- 
ing this, the copious effusion of the Holy Spirit 
has converted great numbers to God ; has borne 


They may 


public witness to the divine truth of Christianity ; | good 


and augmented without measure the happiness of 
God's Israel, and the glory of his name. 

IV. God has in the same period prospered us 
by opening to us doors of effectual effort, in 
union with our brethren of other denominations ; 
as in the American Bible Society, the American 
Colonization Society, the American Tract Society, 
and the great ‘Temperance Reform, which latter 
work, though enfeebled by divided action, and 
meeting in its progress a fanaticism which ‘has 
driven its agitations into all the great move- 
ments of the age—has yet largely contributed 
to persona] happiness, social order, and the public 
good. In these and other forms of combined ac- 
tion, our Church has not been “behind the chief- 
est” of her sisters—and she has more than once 
exposed to imminent peril her peculiar institutions, 
by yielding to the excess of this amiable spirit. 

We might add the success which God has 

ranted to us in maintaining a high standard of 
fiterary attainment in the ministry, in fostering 
literary institutions, and in seeking to UWiffuse 
knowledge through our beloved land. But it is 
time to pss to the class of special mercies—called 
by the Assembly * A series of remarkable Deli- 
verances from imminent dangers which threatened 
her (the Church’s) purity, her peace, her Christian 
order, and her sacred liberty.” 

He that is even a stranger among us has heard 
of the troubles of the Presbyterian Church: how 
she has been agitated, and rent, for these many 
years. And our people know too well to need a 
minute recital here, the long and fearful struggle 
through which God has led us. The subtle heresy 
of Pelagianism with its kindred errors, on the one 
hand, first secretly, afterward when it grew strong, 
openly lifting its head in defiance ;—and on the 
other, the fierce disorders of Fanaticism, in the 
name of God, levelling to the dust the venerable 
order of the house of God—(as if by the sympathy 
of a common enmity) united to destroy us. But 
God has appeared for our help. He blessed the 
testimony which we bore to the great and distin- 
guishing doctrines of the Apostles, republished by 
the Reformers. He dissolved the power that was 
leagued for our ruin. We have once more, truth, 
peace, and gospel-order reigning in our midst. The 
termination of these protracted trials dates from 
the close of the half century which we are now re- 
viewing. The extent of the deliverance was not 
known till we had passed the perilous crisis. 

While a powerful party was formed against our 
doctrines and order, there grew up, imperceptibly, 
in our an organized system, designed to 
diffuse through the Church and through the land 
their dangerous opinions. Taking advantage of 
the confiding temper of our people; abusing the 
open correspondence kept up, through the Plan 
of Union with other churches; snd appropri- 


Our mercies have | 


into it. 


ating the active and benevolent spirit of the aye 
to their peculiar ends, the opponents of the Church 
went very far toward producing a radical revulu- 
tion In Our eystem, by means called benevolent in- 
stilutions. in the year 1836 they ascended to 
temporary power, when they ventured to support 


and our dangerous error, by act of Assembly ; and stifled 


ne 4. of our Ecclesiastical Boards; and even 

e us to “ preach the Gospel to the Gentiles, 
that they might be saved,” by retusing to allow an 
organization for that purpose. The reaction in 
behalf of truth and order was irresistible. ‘I'he 
memorable Assemblies of 1837 and 1838, express- 
ing the true spirit of an injured and awakening 
people, under God, achieved tor us that great deli- 
verance in which we now rejoice. 

But there has been another step in this work of 
God which calls for our public acknowledgment. 
The Presbyterian Church had been brought before 
the civil court, to account to the laws of the land for 
acts done in her ecclesiastical characier. And tothe 
amazement of the nation, the suit of those who had 
arraigned her was sustained ; the rights guaranteed 
to the churches, by the American Constitution, were 
overthrown, and religious liberty laid at the feet of 
the civil power. The perpetuity of the first sen- 
tence of the Court on this great question, would 
have been equal to a perpetual persecution—a 
standing oppression of the Church by the State. 
It was in fact a revolution laid at the root of the 
American system, by which all the great principles 
tor which the Church and the nation had contend- 
ed, were undone ;—much that made the nation 
culiar was abandoned; and our cherished hopes in 
regard to the dearest of human rights, the rights of 
conscience, would have been extinguished for ever, 
if that first decision had been finally ratified. But 
blessed be God, superior light was given. The 
Judiciary nobly vindicated the rights of conscience. 
Justice and truth triumphed ; and the eternal prin- 
ciples on which religious liberty reposes were re- 
stored to their just dominion. 

In thus reciting the wercies and deliverances of 
the Lord, let us bear in mind that the Genera} As- 
sembly was very far from supposing that many and 
great evils and sins did not attach to us asa 

le: indeed one signal mercy never tobe forgotten, 


sins—as is expressed in the terms of the preamble. 
That venerable body was very far also from seek- 
ing to excite in the churches a spirit of boasting, 
as when the king of Israel numbered his people; 
~ ona g! , such as the king of the East in- 
u » when he said, “ Is not this great Babylon 
that I have built by the might “y 


of power, and 
Sor the honour of my majesty.” God forbid. We 


know the impiety of such a spirit, and the righte- 

ous wrath of God which it deservedly provokes. 

But may we not recount the goodness of God, 

without provoking his wrath? Surely humility 

does not forbid — nor repentance stifle the 

voice of praise. Every mercy is a motive to thanks- 
giving, as it is an argument for the goodness of God, 

and a reproof of the selfishness of that silence which 
refuses to celebrate it. ‘The history of his mercies 
to our own Church, to our land, to the Church at 
large, and to the world, for the Jast age, imperfect- 
ly as we have given it, is overwhelming to the 
soul! And yet “the half has not been told.” 
“These are but parts of his ways.” How then 
can we repress our praise! May we not rather 
exclaim—How shall we utter the memory of all 
his goodness! Who will now say of us, “ Master, 
rebuke thy disciples!” Let them hear his reply, 
“Ttell you if these should hold their peace, the 
stones would immediately cry out.” 

Such was the spirit of the General Assembly in 
recommending a day of public praise. A distant 
day was selected that all the people might hear of 
it, that every pastor, and session, and Presbytery, 
and Synod might in the mean time prepare for the 
right celebration of it. And the day of the Lord 
was chosen not only as most convenient for the as- 
sembling of the congregations, but as the day most 
fit for public praise, and joy, beipg by divine ap- 
pointment the standing memorial of “THE unN- 
SPEAKABLE Girt.” It is earnestly hoped that no- 
thing may be permitted to hinder the universal as- 
semtling of the people on that day; that the pas- 
tors or other officiating ministers will by appropri- 


ale thy ae ty 
design of the celebration; bring to their view the 
manifold mercies of God, especially to our own 
Church ; and incite them to acts of personal and 
public praise. All Church Sessions, Presbyteries, 
and Synods are requested to inculcate it through 
the. pulpit, to circulate it through the press, to talk 
of it by the way, to bring it before all the various 
ecclesiastical bodies, and in every suitable method 
to prepare the Church at large for a noble celebra- 
tion. 

But besides the duty of praise, we are called by 
the General Assembly to make a practical demon- 
stration of our gratitude, viz: “to offer gifts for 
the glory of God and the good of man.” ‘This is 
the spontaneous expression of grateful praise; and 
it were most ignoble to be wanting in generous 
sentiments at such a time as this. The early 
Christians on the occasion of only the personal 
wants of other Christians, though “ in the depths 
of affliction” themselves, “ out of their deep pover- 
ty abounded unto the riches of liberality; to their 
power,” (the Apostle adds) “ yea beyond their pow- 
er, they were willing of themselves, praying him 
with much entreaty to receive the gifts.” And in 
the waste howling wilderness, God’s ancient Israel 
poured forth their offerings with so profuse a boun- 
ty for the building of the sanctuary, that Moses 


Fanaticism has done its work of con- |'stayed the people, saying, it is enough. 


ever, perhaps, have any people enjoyed such 
uniform and abounding temporal prosperity as has 
descended upon us. Seldom has a louder call been 
made, and never was there a nobler field for doin 
- The Church having recently been reseu 
by the good hand of her God from threatened ruin, 
now restored to more than her pristine purity and 
peace, stands up before all the earth to bless her 
Great Deliverer. And shal) she come with empty 
hands before the Lord? Or shall she bring a stint- 
ed sacrifice to Him who poured out his soul unto 
death for her, and has but now clothed her anew 
with the garments of salvation? No, never. ‘The 
people who have endured for their sacred principles 
so great a fight of affliction; and who have so re- 
cently heard the voice of the Lord “ as the shout of 
a king” in their mist, cannot forget. And how 
happy is it that this expression of her gratitude 
for mercies received, may instantly become the 
effectual means of extending the same mercies to 
others ! 

For it is by the General Assembly, in 
order to give direction and effect to the thank-of- 
ferings of the people to bestow them as follows. 
First, and mainly, on our Board of Publication. 
This important institution is now in its infancy. It 
has already done much for the truth in the more 
limited operation of a tract and Sunday-school 
book publication. Without giving up these im- 
a departments, it is proposed now to enable it 

y a new and more effective organization, to furnish 
the Church and country with a re/igious litera- 
ture. It is to restore to general use, the great 
standard works of the reformers, and of that noble 
body of “ejected ministers,” whom a persecuting 
people silenced in the pulpit for one age, that they 
might speak through the press to all succeeding 
ages. It isto supplant with better knowledge, 
the corrupting and ephemeral trash that now 
teems upon a reading public. It is to pub- 
lish perfect editions of the Word of God. It 
is to multiply to the utmost need, copies, exposi- 
tions, and defences of our public standards. It is to 
supply our churches with approved. editions of our 
Psalmody. It is,as much as possible, to give per- 
manency and universal circulation to good books, 
and thus to supply our youth, our communicants, 
our countrymen, and our a stations with 
a pure and cheap literature, that “ the people ma 
no longer be destroyed for lack of knowledge.” It 
is in a word to do all, that in us lies, to connect 
the power of the press with the conversion of the 
world. To effect this, yea, to sfard it in a manner 
worthy of the Church, the occasion, and the end 
will require a noble offering. Let every man on 
that day, like Araunah, “ As a Kino, Give unTo 
THE Kine.” (2 Sam. xxiv. 23. 

Next, our Ecclesiastical Boards and our General 
Assembly are exceedingly destitute of proper ac- 
commodations. As we have now three B.ards of 
the Church, (the Board of Domestic Missions, of 
Education, and of Publication,) in Philadelphia, 


and the Board of Foreign Missions in New York, 
so at Jeast two capacious buildings, (ove in each 


is that God has blessed us notwithstanding all our — 
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city) are urgently needed. One such edifice in 
Philadelphia, properly coustructed might. accom- 


modate the three sister institutions, witb their ne- | rit, 


cessery offices on the first floor; avd the General 
Assembly on the second, in an appropriate hall— 


as well as furnish other moms for the various 
presses, ic. &c. needed by the Boards. 
_ At this moment theee institutions are y em- 


darraesed and heavily taxed far want of such pro- 
vision; and the General Assembly is wholly desti- 
tute of a suitable hall, ent.rely at ite command, and 
fitted for itareception. It is true it may not meet 
every year in Philadelphia; but it has heretofore 
seldom met elsewhere, and may be reasonably ex- 
ere in time to come, to meet so commonly io 
iladelphia, as to make such a provision not cnly 

a duty, but a necessity. se 
' Again, our Board of Foreign Missions, early 
called, by the mercy of God, into extensive opera- 
tions, exceedingly needs permanent and ious 
rooms. It has been compelled to change its loca- 


tion twice, in the short space of two years. aang 


considera'ion of economy, comfort, and permanen 
this step upon the churches. In- 


usefulness, u 
deed, it is difficult to say how its operations can 
be long conducted in New York on & scale com- 


mensurate with the duty of thé ‘Presbyterian 


Church, the expectations of our fellow-Christians 


of other names, and the growing and important 
business of the Board, without a capacious mission- 


house. 

The Assembly has added, for those who may pre- 
fer to give that direction to their offerings, an edi- 
fice for the use of the Boards of the Church, in the 
city of Louisville, Kentucky. In that great land, 
where the increase of the people is computed 
rather by new nations, than by villeges and cities, 
there must be established some centre, from which 
the influence of our institutions may radiate. And 
none can, on every account, be more suitable than 
the city of Louisville, where our Boards may lo- 
cate their offices, and establish their western agen- 
cies. Tw this important point also, then, the As- 
sembly directs the attention It 
is, however, but just to say, that the great object 
of its regard, is undoubtedly, the Board of Publi- 
cation. 

In order to avail ourselves of the best lights and 
means fur most successfully conducting this part 
of the service proposed, it is respectfully suggest- 
ed as highly important that prepur meetings 
of alt the congregations be called by the pastor or 

er authorized person, at which all proper in- 
structions should be given; subscriptions opened 
if so desired; and an influentinl committee 
arrangements ap 
be to superintend the collection, and remittance 
of the sums contributed. A public contribution 
on the day appointed will be highly useful and 
proper. 
the parties must decide on the manner of proce- 
dure. But in some form, every individual ought 
to have the opportunity distinctly and personally 
furnished, of giving something. Christian breth- 
ren, what shall we say more! We fear wé have 
already said too much, and that the extent of the 
survey, with the multiplicity of the topics, may 
rather confuse, than benefit the churches, 

And now, by the great mercy of God, (our be- 
loved church still retaining her former land-tnarks) 
peace is res'ored to all our borders; our venerable 

. standards have been vindicated and redeemed ; 
our Christian order, though sorely tried, stands not 
only anshaken. but strengthened by the storm ;— 
the circle of our Christian charities is complete in 
ite number; and no longer let by collision and re- 
sistance, they have free course through the land, 
and have taken the world for their field. How 
rich is the grace that has blessed us! How fear- 
ful is the distinction of our present position! How 
immense the curse if we abuse it! How great 
the duty to improve it! - 

Has not God delivered and blessed us, that we 
might be the better prepared to do our part toward 
the conversion of the world? And may we not 
expect to be forsaken of God, and to fail of our be- 
ing’s end, unless we now fulfil the great dispensa- 
tion which has been committed to us? 

Then let ns resolve, that henceforth, by the 
help of God, we will do a work which He will ap- 
prove, and all the earth shall feel. 

Signed Joun 


| Samvuet 
Samugt Bayarp, 
Princeton, July 12, 1839. Committee. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LINES ADDRESSED 
To Brother Alward, of Baskenridge, New Jersey, and 
others about to sail in the ship Saluda, on a mission 
to Western Africa. 


Like a caravan's inn on the wide sandy plain, 
So this loveliest spot on the earth’s vast domain 
Is a place where we meet but to part far again. 


Must friendship here twining be severed so soon ! 
The morning’s affuction extinguished at noon ! 
Can those that are loved be forgotten again! 


Were oceans between, still we love, we are friends, 
Our work is the same, and the Saviour who sends. 
Your mission coinplete, we will meet you aguin. 


Away to the dark-man ; away pioneers, 
The day is not distant nor many the years, 
Ere a host on yon strand we will meet you again. 


Tho’ giants of sin dwell secure in their fort, 
Recunnoitre the land and like Caleb report 
“ We are strong, let us up and possess it again.” 


Jehovah hath sworn—and the land is his own— 
The nations which sit in the darkness and moan, 
Shall behold its bright star at its rising again. 


Have dark-rolling billows engulphed the first corps ? 
Does a voice from the ground cry, “ Advance thro’ 


our gore 
With the banner of love, to the rescue again.” 


Away to the dark-man; away pioneers, 
Ethiopia groans, nor in vain are her tears— 
Her sons shall rejoice in their freedoin aguin. 


Midst tears we rejoice now to wish you farewell, 
In strength from the Lord—fare ye well, fare ye 


well, 
Farewell—till in glory we part not again. 


Saluda, away—like the emblem of love, 
Return with the olivet branch from above, 
For the waters of sin shall not deluge _. - 


Princeton Theological Seminary, July 18th, 1839. 


CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 


- Almost the first word uttered by a native of 
China, when urged to believe in Christ, is—* W 
do Christians bring us opium, and bring it directly 
in defiance of our own laws? That vile drug has 
poisoned my son, has ruined my brother, and well 
nigh led me to beggar my wile and children. 
Surely those who import such a deleterious sub- 
stance, and injure me for the sake of gain, cannot 
wish ine well, or be in possession of a religion that 
is better than my own. Go first and persuade your 
own countrymen to relinquish this nefarious traffic, 
and give me a prescription to correct this vilehabit, 
and thenl will listen to your exhortations on the sub- 
ject of Christianity.” Many doubtless, are deluding 
themselves with the idea, that if they donotdeal in 
it others will. They are fully aware that it is inju- 
rious to the consti\ution, and that imported in such 
quantities, and consumed by so many, it must tend 
to the destruction of life, and the diminishing of 
happiness. True inorality will lead us to inquire, 
whether the thing be right or wrong; and if the 
latter can be established, it is ours to renounce it, 
however lucrative to ourselves, or grasped at by 
others. The golden rule of doing to others as we 
would be done by, will teach us to avoid being ac- 
cessary to the spread of allurementsand incentives 
to vice, when we pray every « for ourselves, 
“ Lead us not into tempation.” hen mammon 
has less hold on the hearts of civilized men, and 


when educated merchants begin to be more scru-' 


pulous about the craft by which they get their 
wealth, then we may expect that opium dealers 
wil] be diminished even in Canton; and the time 
is not, we hope, far distant, when it will be consi- 
dered to the vicious indulgence of the Chinese, as 
it is now of the British—and as creditable to ab- 
stain from opium dealing abroad, as from distilla- 
tion at home.— Medhurst’s China. 


inted, whose business it wit 


In each church the sovereign pleasure of 


_ THE SPIRI18 IN PRISON. 


* By which also he went and preached unto the spi- 
in prison; which sometime were disobedient, 
when once the long suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, wherein 
few, that is eight souls, were saved by water.—] 
Peres, iii. 19, 

_ To what preaching does Peter in these words re- 
fer? To the preaching of the Apostles after the 
day of Pentecost? To the preaching of Christ 
during the interval between his death and resur- 
rection? Or to the preaching of Noah while en- 
gaged in preparing the ark? 

- It has been maintained by some critics that 
Peter is speaking of the apostles after the descent 
of the Spirit upon them on the day of Pentecost. 
According to this view, the spirits in prison are the 
unbelieving Jews and Gentiles, who are so deno- 
minated on account of their slavery to sin and 
satan, and their condemnation by the divine law; 
yao ~ — of the old world are referred to, 
simply for the purpose of instituting a comparison 
betwixt the that took at 
mencement of the Gospel dispensation, and those 
which occured in the days of Noah. The follow- 
ing pereplirace will exhibit the meaning attached 
to the passage by those who adopt this mode of in- 
terpretation. ‘Christ, after his crucifixion, was 
raised from the dead by the Spirit of God; and by 
the same Spirit, communicated to his apostles, he 
preached to the stubborn Jews and idolatrous Gen- 
tiles; and though the greater number of them re- 
jected the Gospel and continued disobedient, like 
those who refused to listen to the preaching of 
Noah, yet as a few in that age of wickedness attend- 
ed to that preacher of righteousness, and found fa- 
vour with God, so in the days of the apostles a 
small company believed in Jesus, and forsook their 
sins, and were washed from them in the waters of 
baption which were prefigured by the water of 
the deluge.’ 

This interpretation is evidently forced and un- 
natural, and on that account it must be regarded 
with suspicion. Nothing but absolute necessity, 
the impossibility of explaining the in an 
other manner, could warrant the adoption of it. 
Every person who reads the words of the apostle 
without any bias in favour of a particular hypothe- 
sis, will conclude that the spirits in prison, to whom 
Christ preached, are the very persons who were 
disobedient in the days of Noah. This is their ob- 
vious meaning, the only meaning which their 
grammatical construction will allow; and the sup- 
positiun, that the antediluvian transgressors are 
merely incidentally referred to, for the purpose of 
comparing their cunduct with that of the impeni- 
tent in the days of the apostles, is one to which no 
person would have had recourse except with the view 
of evading a difficulty which he was unable to re- 
move. But there are positive objections to this 
interpretation sufficient to overthrow it. Though 
uhregenerate men are frequently spoken of in 
Scripture as prisoners (Isaiah Ixi. 1; Zechariah ix. 
12,) yet the phrase, ‘ spirits in pri-on,’ is inapplica- 
ble to the state of the wicked while in this world. 
The term ‘soul’ (jvzy), is used to denote the 
whole person. An instance of this use of it is fur- 
nished by this very passage; ‘ wherein few, that 
is, eight souls, “ or persons,” were saved by water.” 
But no example of a similar use of the word spirit 
(xvevua,) can be produced. It denotes the im- 
material part of man as distinguished from his 
bodily frame, and the employment of it indicates 
that the apostle is speaking of persons who were 
dead, and whose spirits existed in a state of sepa- 
ration from the body. Then again, though the 
preaching of the apostles is represented as in real- 
ity the preaching of Christ (Ephesians ii. 17,) yet 
the phraseology here used forbids us to understand 
the statement of Peter in this reference. The ex- 
pression, ‘ he went and preached,’ intimates that the 
preaching occurred at a distance either as to time 
or place; and had the preaching of the Gospel to 
those who were then alive on the earth been in- 
tended, the phraseology used by Pau] would have 
been 4 ape ‘He came and preached peace to 
rel whic were afar off, and to them that were 
nigh. 

Il. The opinion that the preaching 


ken of by 
the apostle is 


death and resurrection, hae, nader various modifi- 
cations, extensively prevailed. Many in the early 
ages of Christianity believed that the human soul 
of the Redeemer, when separated from the body, 
went, either to the place of everlasting punishment, 
to display to its inhabitants the power of his king- 
dom, and the victory which he had obtained over sin ; 
ur to Limbus Patrum, a place in which the,souls of 
the saints who had died during the Old ‘T’estament 
dispensation were sup to be eonfined, to an- 
nvunce tv them the salvation which he had procur- 
ed, and release them from their prison house; and 
this sentiment has been incorporated with her 
creed by the church of Rome. t the most plau- 
sible modification of this view is that which was 
proposed by the late Bishop Horsley. He main- 
tained that departed souls before the general resur- 
rection are neither in heaven nor in hell, but in 
some intermediate place situated in the heart of 
the earth, here denominated a prison or p'ace of 
safe keeping ; that the human soul of the Redeemer 
in the interval between his death and resurrection 
went to that part of it occupied by believers, for 
the purpose of announcing to them the glad tidings, 
that he had actually offered the sacrifice of their 
redemption, and was about to appear as their in- 
tercessor before the throne of God; and of thereby 
confirming their hope of the consummation of their 
bliss in due season; and that, as it is improbable 
that all the millions who perished in the deluge 
died in impenitence and unbelief, this hing of 
Christ might be particularly add to those of 
them who were the objects of mercy, because from 
the circumstances of their death they might appre- 
hend they were the victims of divine vengeance, 
and thus peculiarly need the consolation which it 
afforded. 

It would occupy too much space to enter upon 
an examination of the general question relative to 
the existence of an intermediate place, distinct 
both from heaven and hell, in which separate spi- 
rits are confined till the resurrection. I may, how- 
ever, briefly advert to the arguments which have 
been advanced in support of the opinion, That the 
human soul of the Redeemer, during the period of 
its separation from the body, resided not in heaven, 
but in such an intermediate place. The first, 
which is founded on his own words to Mary Mag- 
dalene, ‘I am not yet ascended to my Father’ 
scarcely needs an answer, for they eviden'ly refer 
to his visible ascension in the body. re futile 
is the conclusion deduced from the language of 
the apostle. ‘He descended first into the lower 
parts of the earth,’ fur the employment of the same 


hy | phraseology by the Psalmist respecting Ins forma- 


tion in the womb (Psalm cxxxix. 15,) warrants the 
application of it to the fact of his incarnation. 
And, in a word, the expression of confidence in 
God, repeatedly represented as that of Christ, 
‘Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,’ is easily ex- 
p'ained, on the supposition that the term hades re- 
fers to that state of the soul as separated frum the 
body, wherever its residence during the period of 
separation may be. There is, therefore, nothing 
to prevent us from regarding the Paradise to which 
the soul of the Saviour went immediately after 
death as heaven, which is evidently, we think, the 
meaning that must be attached to the term in the 
other two passages in which it occurs in the New 
Testament, 2 Corinthians xii. 4; Revelation ii. 7. 
But even though it were admitted that an inter- 
mediate place does exist, and that it was the resi- 
dence of the Saviour’s soul when separated from 
the body, it would not follow that his preaching to 
the spirits in prison occurred at that period. The 
spirit by which he preached to them was not his 
human soul. The contrast which is stated betwixt 
it and the flesh in which he was put to death for- 
bids this interpretation. ‘The terms flesh and spi- 
rit are similarly contrasted in Romans i. 3 and 4, 
and 1 Timothy iii. 16. In both these es the 
flesh is employed to express the humanity of Christ, 
and includes his soul as well as his body ; and the 
same interpretation must be adopted here, for it is 
impossible to attach any meaning to the phrase 
‘quickened by the Spirit,’ on the supposition that 
the Spirit is the human soul of Christ. The asser- 
tion that the word which our translators has render- 
ed quickened is often applied to signify not the re- 


suscitation of life but the preserva- 
tion and continuance of life subsisting, and that the 


the preaching of Christ himself, du- 


THE 


exact rendering of the apostle’s language is, ‘ Put 
to death in the flesh, but quickened in the spirit,’ 
or surviving in his soul the stroke of death which 
‘his body had sustained, can be met only by a flat 
denial. No person w 
— by predilection for a favourite hypothesis 
would even have hazarded such a translation of 
the word (aoxoumfes. The spirit by whom 
Christ was quickened is therefore not his human 
soul, but the agent by whose power he was brought 
back from the dead. And w 


mon opinion, or to the Huly Spirit, which seems to 
be the more correct view, the argument founded 
upon it is fata] to the idea that Peter here refers to 
any on preaching of the Saviour to departed 


sou 

III. We are thus shut up to the interpretation 
which supposes that the apostle refers to the min- 
istry of Noah, who was a preacher of righteous- 
ness, (2 Peter ii. 5,) to the men of the old world, 
who perished in waters of the deluge, and 
whose spisits are now in prison reserved for se- 
verer punishment at a future day. There is no- 
thing in the construction of the passege to prevent 
us from regarding the statement, ‘ When once the 
long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was a preparing,’ as intended 'o speci- 
fy not simply the time of the disobedience of the 
spirits in prison, but also the time of Christ’s 
preaching to them. To this view we are led by a 
comparison of the with Genesis vi. 3,‘And 
the Lord said, my Spirit shall not always strive 
with man, for that he also is flesh; yet his days 
shall be an hundred and twenty years.’ As it is 
universally admitted by all who believe in the di- 
vinity of the Saviour, that the intercourse which 
took place betwixt God and man during the patri- 
archa] and Mosaic dispensations was carried on in 
the person of the Son, we mnat consider decla- 
ration as made by Christ. Viewed in this light it 
exhibits a perfect coincidence with the language 
of the apostle. The hundred and twenty years of 
respite, which was promised to the antediluvian 
transgressors, is the period during which the long 
suffering of God waited for them while Noah was 
preparing the ark; and the preaching of Christ by 
the Spirit is identical with those strivings of the 
Spirit which he threa'ened to withdraw when this 

riod of respite expired. The operations of the 

pirit, however, are always carried on by external 
means; and the chief means employed to reclaim 
the sinners of the old world was the ministry of 
Noah. It was by his ministry, therefore, that 
Christ preached to the spirits in prison. 

To this interpretation of the passage it has been 
objected, that the phrase,‘ which sometime were 
disobedient,’ implies, that the persons referred to 
had been recoveted from their disobedience. The 
inference, however, is unwarranted. The same 
term is employed in 2 Pet. i. 21. ‘* Prophecy came 
not of old time by the will of man;’ and no one 
can suppose that it was intended to convey the 
idea, that, in the days of the apostles, prophecy 
did come by the willof man. It inay be supposed 
moreover, that the expression, ‘ spirits in prison,’ 
must be viewed as descriptive of the condition of 
those to whom Christ preached, at the time of his 
preaching to them, a not at any subsequent peri- 

This is doubtless the view which most natu- 
rally occurs to the mind of the reader; but in the 
sixth verse of the following chapter, we find a 
parallel] expression, which justifies the interpreta- 
tion that has been given of it. When the apostle 
says, ‘ For this cause was the gospel preached also 
to them that are dead,’ the term dead must be 
viewed as referring to their condition, not when 
the gospel was preached to them, but when this 
episile was written. It may, in a word, be said, 
that the construction of the whole passage indi- 
cates that the preaching of Christ to the spirits in 
prison, was subsequent to his death and resurrec- 
tion, or that the similarity of the phraseology, 
mopevOecs, constrains us 
to view the circumstances referred to by these 
terms, as successive. But the interpretation of 
the word ‘also,’ (xac) at the commencement of 
the latter statement, seems to direct our attention 
downwards to the expression ‘ sometime,’ or ‘ long 
ago,’ as intended to characterize the whole of the 
ing referred to had occurred many ages previously, 
when the long suffering of God waite x 
ners of the world. 

The view which I have endeavoured to support 
is appropriate to the object of the apostle. He 
wished to comfort the primitive Christians under 
the severe trials to which they were subjected, and 
to animate them steadfastly to adliere to the cause 
of truth and righteousness, even in the midst of 
persecu'ion. Now, the situation of Noah, among 
the wicked inhabitants of the old world, was simi- 
lar to theirs; and the events which occurred in 
his days proved how easliy God can take vengeance 
on the workers of iniquity, and preserve his own 
people in the most perilous circumstances. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


CounterFeit Coin.—Spurious half eagles are in cir- 
culation at Baltimore. They can easily be detected by 
their lightness of weight, and the roughness of their 
make. Counterfeit five franc pieces are in circulation 
in Boston. 

Crors in Kentucxy.—The Lexington Intelligencer 
says the season thus far, has been unusually propitious 
to the agriculturists of this region of the country. The 
crop of small grain, which is now being harvested, is 
heavier than it has been for many years, and the corn 
and hemp crops are highly promising. 

Fourts or Jusy.—The Editor of the Harrisburg 
Chronicle says, that he has counted the accidents in 
which lives were lost or injuries were done to persons 
by the use of powder on the 4th inst., and that up to 
this time the account is forty-seven killed, and nineteen 
maimed, a majority of them for life. 


“ ALL BAGGAGE AT THE RISK OF THE Owner.” —This 
notice, which is generally and conspicuously appended 
to steainboat, rail-road, and post coach advertisements, 
is an imposition. Pevple not unfrequently lose their 
baggage while travelling, and when they make appli- 
cation for redress to cuach, rail-road, or steamboat pro. 
prieiors, are referred to the notice we have quoted, and 
thinking they have no remedy, quietly put up with 
their losses. It should be generally known that, accord- 
ing to repeated decisions of our courts, all common car- 
riers are answerable for the baggage of passengers ; 
that they are regarded as insurers, and must answer 
for any loss not occasioned by the act of God, or the 
public enemies. 

The Baltimore American recommends the mode 
practised on the rail road between that city and Phila- 
delphia for the protection of the baggage as worthy of 
general aduption. ‘The agents on the line give a re- 
ceipt for each article in the shape of metallic tokens 
which are in duplicate and bear a number in large 
figures on cach. One is attached to the baggage and 
the other given to the owner, who claims his property 
at his journey’s end by presenting the token corres- 
ponding in number with that attached to his baggage, 
nor will it be delivered without. 


Eastrort.—The recent fire at East in compuri- 
son with the amount at risk is thought to have been 
the most destructive that has ever occurred in this 
country. The amount destroyed is estimated $250,000. 


Licutninc.—The barn of Mr. George Shultz, near 
York, Pa., was struck by lightning on Tucsday 16th 
inst. and entirely consumed, with a large quantity of 
hay and two cows. 

A son of Major Large of Jefferson township, Pa., 
was killed by lightning on the 10th inst., having taken 
refuge under a tree during a thunder storm. 

On the 11th inst., during a severe thunder storm the 
house of Jacub Fiatt, Esq., near Rahway, N. J. was 
struck by lightning, and a horse on the premises kil- 
led; a large hickory tree near the rail road was also 
shattered, and a pair of valuable match horses at South 
Amboy, belonging to Charles Morgan, Esq. killed. 

A frame building at Kingston, New York, belong- 
ing to the widow Beekman was much shattered by 
lightning; a barn four miles distant was also struck 
and entirely consumed. At Libertyville, upwards of 
sixty sheep, belonging to Henry C. Hornbeck, Esq., 
were killed by lightning; and a bark house belonging 
to Tobias Van Buren, had its roof much shattered. 

The barn of Mr. Walter Newton, of Montague, Mass. 
was set on fire by lightning and an ox killed. The fire 
was soon extinguished. A few days before Deacon 
— of Bernardstown, lost two oxen and a cow by 

ightning. 

Mr. John Adam, of Thompsonville, Conn., was kil- 
led by lightning on the Ith inst. 

A man named Wilfgfd, was killed by lightning on 
the 12th, while at work on the roof of a house at Kecne, 
Vt. The sun was shining at the time, and the sky was 
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to. show that the preact | 


desi 
waited A sit ewe canght several times, but the exertions of the 


firemen preserved it. Their conduct on this occasion 
cannot be too highly commended, displaying, as it did, 
their usual energy, perseverance, and efficiency, not- 
withstanding the heat of the weather, and the rain— 
which was almost constantly falling from half past ten 
until three in the morning, at which time the flames 
were extinguished, although one company remained 
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- If the season continues, the corn crop will 
be ogt of the finest raised in that section of the State 
for many years. Cotton also does well.” 

Taz Caors.—The Baltimore Patriot says :—* The 
wherever it has taken place, has proved abun- 
dant, far beyond that of late years. In western New 
i is said to exceed all precedent ;—in the Sciota 


valley (Ohio) more wheat has been gathered than fur 
any r for twenty past ; in Pennsylvaniaand “og 
lan or 


farmers have reason to be truly thankful 
yielded them for 


North and South, 
proven a 


Sapery Funp Banxs.—We learn, says the New 


the arrangement 


hithertm existing in this city for the redemption of 
Safe Fund Country Bank Notes, is to be continued, 
incipal of which, so far 
an inerease of tha sute 


t docs 
redeeming Banks 
Bank, and Mer- 


Wartrr Srour—About three hundred feet of the 
Hudson and Berkshire rail road were recently carried 


Canaan, N. Y.— 


covering it with 
other buildings at 


by the same wa- 


ter spout. An expensive bridge near the county poor 
house was removed from its foundation. One farmer 


an Distursances.—The Natchez Free Trader 
of the 2d. inst. states that Elias Boudinot has been 
murdered, as well as John Ridge and Major Ridge. It 
‘says there were three parties among the Cherokees, 
and that their differences related in part to the treaty 


questions of in- 


One of the three parties killed 


He was offered ad- 
mittance into the fort by Gen. Arbuckle, but declined 


which was refus- 


ed. Boudinot, as well as John Ridge, was educated at 
the Mission School at Cornwall, Conn. He was named 


New Jersey. If 


the council should have determined on bloody revenge, 
it was supposed that the Creeks would assist the purty 
agtinst Ross. In that event the United States troops 
would be compelled to interfere to preserve peace 


understand, to be 


the object of their location in the vicinity of the In- 
diaus—not to interfere with their laws of self govern- 
ment, or manner of redressing grievances ; but to pre- 
serve neutrality among tho various tribes quartered in 


mrorts.—The New Y$rk Evening Post gives the 
ing as the amount of duties for the first quarter 
ed with the same quarter in 


Amount of duties paid in the District of New York, 
— first quarter 1838 and 1839 


$2,407,765 78 
4,309,500 21 
$1,901,744 43 

on Saturday eve- 


ning, at the corner of Schuylkill Seventh and Fairview 
street, Philadelphia, in the neighbourhood of the Colum. 
bia rail road, which entirely destroyed the Millwright 
establishmeut of Mr. Edward Heston; the frame pat- 
tern sheds attached to Rush & Muhlenberg’s car 
manufactory, aod a large quantity of seasoned lumber. 
The machinery for two large flouring mills, intended 
for the South, were consumed in Mr. Heston’s estab- 
iithment. None of the property destroyed was insured, | 
and the general impression is that the fire originated 


a in great danger, 


in this county a 


man, named Arthor Wall, who is 119 years of age, 
and who is in the enjoyment of good health and spi. 
rits. There is also a negro man, supposed to be about 


New Wueat.—New Wheat has becn contracted for 
at Rochester at one dollar per bushel. 
years the price has been from one and a half to two 


For several 


Remarkas_e Preservation.—On Thursday last, at 
12 o’clock, the north-eastern school house in the town 


lightning. The 


Yarmouth Register states that there were in the school 
room forty children, who with thcir teacher, were all 
prostrated by the force of the shock, 


but, singular to 
One had an eye- 


brow scorched, and one eye was so much affected as 
to render it bloodshotten ; two others had their shoes 
scorched, and one other, who had on shoes, but no 
The teacher’s feet 
were benumbed, and some discoloured, and were with- 


The lightning struck the pole on the top of the bell- 


ntre of the roof, 


passed down the north-east rafter, then down the north 
east part of the belfrey to the plastering, and thence 
by some nails and wire to the stove pipe; the fluid 


nnel to the entry 
post, and passed 

The other part 
d exploded in the 


school room, giving the greatest shock to the teacher 
who stood near the east window, which was open, 


Fortirication or British Nortu America.—We 
learn from the Brockville, Canada, Statesman, that 
among other active preparations which are now mak. 
ing to place every part of British North America in the 
most ample state of defence, are the following: Ber- 


manent barracks 


are to be built at Laprairie with stone towers to defend 
them, Martello towers are to be erected at Montreal, 
Fort Wellington at Prescott is to be completed, Fight- 
ing Island is to be fortified, and Government has pur- 
chased several pieces of land in various parts of the 
suburbs of Kingston, with a view of commencing pub. 
lic works for its defence, on a very large scale. From 
all this the editor of the Montreal Herald sagcly 


are making pre- 
with the United 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The steam ship Great Western arrived at New York 
on Monday afternoon, having Ieft Bristol on the 6th 
inst. with dates from London to the day previous, and 
the same from Liverpool. ‘The Great Western brings 
105 passengers. The British Queen was to leave 


signals with the 
out eight days. 


This is the first time, we believe, that these two ves- 
sels have met each other in their passage across the 


The result of all the intelligence is unfavourable here 
to those who were anxiously looking to Europe for 


ces of money. 


‘There is a material decline in cotton, amounting in 


ny. ‘I'he decline 
to §ths; from the 


Qist to the 28th, 4; and from the 28th to July 3d, also 
4. After the 3d nu change. ‘This depression was the 
result of a continued and increasing scarcity of money, 
which had reached such a height, that it was thought 
the rates of interest would be raised to 6 per cent. by 
the Bank of England, (it had previously becn raised to 
53) and even a suspension of cash payments appears 


Letters from the 


city fully bear out the deplorable accounts given in the 


impossible to de- 


fine the value of money—as high as 14 a 2 per cent. 
per month, being paid on stock securities. American 


any price, and a 
taken place. 


The British government propose to have for direct 


the | communication with their East India 
stage running between through the Red Sea, five steamers, of 1500 tons cach: 
were broken by the light- 


‘Lb 


‘two sinaller ones in India, and omnibusses and vans 


the steamers inthe Mediterranean. The cost will be 

about « millioa of dollars per annum. 
Of polijical newe the mest i 

jertencement of hostiliiies between Tur 

to they will be in England, are’ 

to say, w n Eng as supera 

daut, which, nevertheloss—such is the artificial state 

of society—is almost looked upon as a calamity. 

Accounts from Cabourg state, that the town of Neu- 
stadt has been destroyed by fire. The Town House 
and more than 400 houses are burned. 

From Paris the dates are of 3d July. The funds 
there are high. The quotations on that day are 5 per 
cents, 111 60; 3 per cents, 79 30. 

Madrid papers = June report a suspension of 
hostilities, it bei policy (says a London paper of 
5th both sides to spin out the 
contest. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


The English ministry were daily beceming more 
and more unpopular, and their majorities in many in- 
stances, had not exceeded two or three; still they cling} 
to office, and pay will, until a dissolution of Par- 
liament, which is ed for in the fall. 

The government are about releasing J. G. Parker, 
and the seven other Canadian prisoners, who 
— guilty of the charges preferred against them in 

pper Canada, in expectation of receiving her Ma- 
jestv’s pardon. 

Fifty men and bo 
coal mine at South 


were killed by an explosion in a 
iclds, June 

‘The government education bill was on the 
20th, utajority ‘of ouly five—or r Lord Stan-| 
ley’s amendment was rejected by that miajerity. On 
the 24th, Lord John Russel’s motion fora grant of 
£30,000, to carry out the modified plan of education, 
was carried by a majority of — 2—the vote being 
for the grant, 275—against it 273. 

In the House of Lords, on the 23d, the Marquis 
of Westminster declared himself in favour of the 
ballot, triennial Parliaments, and extension of the 
suffrages. 

Ministers were defeated in the House of Lords on 
the Jamaica bill, July 2d, by a majority of 69. Lord 
Lyndhurst moved to strike out the first clause, and the 
motion prevailed, 149 to 80. 

On the 4th, the bill, now containing only one clause, 
was carried without a division. 

In the House of Commons, on the 4th, the Canada 
bill had its second reading, and was ordered to be com- 
mitted on the 11th. 

The great Chartist petition was ted in the 
House of Commons on the 14th, by Mr. Atwood. It 
was literally rolled into the House, being a cylinder of 
parchment, about the diameter of a coach wheel. Mr. 
Atwood was allowed to make a speech in favour of the 
petition. 

Mr. Grote’s motion for the ballot was brought for- 
ward on the 18th. It was seconded by Lord Worsley, 
a former opponent of the ballot. Mr. Soseuiey spoke in 
favour of it—Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell 
against it. The motion was lost by a majority of 117— 
the vote being, for the motion 216, against, it three 
hundred and thirty-three. 

On the 19th the Jamaica bill was passed in the House 
of Commons by a majority of ten—vote 267 for, 257 
against. 

It is announced in the London San, of the evenin 
of 5th July, that the Lady Flora Hestings died at 
o’clock, on that morning, a victim (we presume from 
what we sce in the papers) to outraged sensibilities. 

The ‘Thames Tunnel will be opened for foot passen- 
gers in fifteen months. 

At an early hour July 5th, an express arrived with 
the intelligence that a serious riot had taken place at 
Birmingham, at a large meeting of the Chartists. A 
number of the London police went down to arrest 
the leaders of the gang. ‘The meeting assembled at 8 
o'clock, in a few minutes after the police made their 
appearance, and made an effort to arrest the !caders. 
They were overpowered and driven from the field, af- 
ter receiving some severe wounds. The fourth regi- 
ment of dragoons were called out, to which was added 
some infantry, and the rioters were in turn driven from 
the ground. 

A letter from London, dated the 5th, says: —*“ Our 
Money Market on this side appears to be in an excited 
state, owing I fear from over speculations; and the 
Bank of England have risen their rate of discount to 
5} per cent. I trust, however, the scarcity of 
will be only temporary, but ia the meanwhile business} 
is very much affected.” 


specie. Her quarterly average exhibits £4,344,000, 
but that is net much test of her present situation. Her 
organ, the Morning Post of this morning, as well as 
most other papers, asserts that the chief object the 
Bank had in view by her contraction was, to defeat 
the tendency upwards of the price of American cotton; 
which, had it continucd, would have taken specie from 
this country. By a return to the House of Commons, 
it appears that from January 5th to June Sth, the im- 
port from the States was 117,351,134 lbs. Whereas to 
the same period last year, it was 230,668,203 Ibs. 
A London paper of July Ist has this paragraph : 


“Among the passengers who have reached this 
country by the Great Western, is a gentleman delega- 
ted on a special mission by the Post department 
at Washington to the authorities of our general Post 
Office. The object in view is one which will produce 
the greatest advantages in facilitating the commerce 
between Great Britain and the United States. If we 
are correctly informed, the special messenger from 
Washington is to make full inquiries into the plans “ 
Mr. Rowland Hill, for the establishment of a uniform 
penny postage, with the view of extending the system 
to the United States at the earliest possible conveni- 
ence. Should the government of the United States 
adopt Mr. Hill’s plan, letters will pass throughout the 
whole continent of the United States at the same rate 
az it is intended they shall shortly do in this country.” 


FROM THE EAST. 


Important intelligence has been received from the 
East, of the actual declaration of war by the Sultan 
against the Pacha of Egypt. This was on the 9th of 
June; and at the same time the Sultan despatched a 
flect and considerable reinforcements to the rebels in 
Syria, where the insurrection against the Pacha was 
rapidly extending. 

It is added that a partial engagement had actually 
taken place, in consequence of which the Turks had 
gained possession of sume villages in one of the Syrian 
beylicks. : 

Not content with declaring war, the Sultan, it ap- 
pears, had fulminated a sort of anathema against the 
Pacha, and deposed him—on paper—from his pacha- 
lik of Egypt; bestowing the sane upon Hafiz Pacha, 
commander-in-chief of the Turkish ‘*-: Ibrahim, 
the Pucha of Syria was also deposed. The decree to 
this effect was to be read in the mosques on the 15th 

June. 

‘The ‘Turkish fleet sailed for the coast of Syria on 
the 9th. 

As to the intentions of the Pacha the accounts are 
contradictory ; it is probable that the most accurate 
is that given in the following paragraph. 

Alexandria, June 6.—On the 4th inst. the Pacha re- 
ceived letters from his son Ibrahim, announcing that 
the Turks had fired upon a corps of Egyptian cavalry, 
and that they had occupied four villages. Mehemet 
immediately convoked the consuls-general of the four 
great powers, and declared that he would repel force 
by furce. The consuls endeavoured to calm him, sta- 
ting that the Turks would retire, but Mehemet was 
decided, and he sent off orders by a steamer to his son 
to attack the Turks; but he also added that he would 
confine himself to the tuking possession of the pacha- 
lick of Orfa and of Viarbeher. He thinks that Ibrahim 
must conquer. The next news will be decisive; for 
when will the great powers decide? They have de. 
clared to Mehemet Ali that the Ottoman Porte will be 
abandoned to its fate if it be the first to attack. 

France asserts openly, by her Deputies, the necessi- 
ty of protecting Turkey against Russia, which nation, 
it is assumed, is stimulating the Egyptians. All pur- 
ties, M. Berryer, M. Durpin, Odillion Barrot, and the 
Ministers were of one accord in voting ten millions of 
francs, toenable France to do her part in peace 
Turkey. The combined ficets of France and Englan 
in the Levant, were very powerful. Whether they will 
act in harmony, remains to be seen. 

It has created some surprise at Constantinople, that 
the Porte, who has been so poor for some time past, ap- 

rs suddenly to have enormous sums at his disposal. 
ng standing arrears have been paid off, and ready 
money is forthcoming for every thing. 


INDIA. 


According to Calcutta gazettes received in Paris, an 
extensive conspiracy against the English had been dis- 
covered by a magistrate of Madras. Dost Mohamed, 
the Schah of Persia, and Maun Singh, who were at the 


the native chiefs to excite them to revolt. The Schah 
had marched against Herat at the head of 40,000 men, 
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head of the plot, had sent upwards of 200 emissaries to| sale 
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long and 
harmoniously acted, and to his numerous and - 
is 


ing acquaintances, to give a brief notice of this good 
man’s life—and a statement of his happy death, seihat 
we may be encouraged to become wers of them 
who thro’ patience and faith have inherited the promi- 
ses. Mr. Sloan was born in 1771, on the banks of the 


had} Raritan, Somerset Co. New Jersey, within a few per- 


ches, the writer believes, of the spot upon which he 
breathed his last. - He was educated, and graduated at 
Nassau Hall, Princeton, New Jersey, studied Theolo- 
gy under the care of the late Dr. Woodhull, was set- 
tled in the meer of Mansfield and Greenwich 

. J. in 1797 where he was ordained 


sequently confined his labours to the Con tion of 
Greenwich, in which he laboured, in all, about thirty 
seven years. In 1834 owing to enfecbled health, and 
increasing years, Mr. Sloan, voluntarily retired from 


_the arduous dutics of the pastoral office, resigning his 


charge, and was succecded by Mr. Junkin. But al- 
though unable to sustain all the arduous labours of the 
pastor of a large flock, our father in the Gospel, mani- 
fested his love to the work, to which he had devoted 
his life, by ee preach as often and as long — 
as he had strength. He often preached to the beloved 


flock that had grown up under his ministry, and who 


loved still to hear his voice. He often preached in des- 


_titute districts of the surrounding country, and irideed, 
until his strength entirely failed him, it was his heart's 


delight to speak to his perishing fellow men the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. The words of Paul in 1 
Cor. ii. 1, 2, our father might, with a beautiful i 
ty, have appropriated to himself and tothe character of 
his ministry. There was in his character and disposi- 
tion much of the simplicity of the Gospel. He was 
frank, unassuming, unostentatious, meek, gentle, 
fectionate, benevolent, and plain in his temper and en- 
tire conduct; and such too was the character of his 
ministry. At“excellency of speech” and parade of 
wisdom he never aimed, but in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, making Christ crucified his all absorbing 
theme, he preached with affectionate plainness and un- 
affected earnestness the practical truths of the Gospel. 
Nor was his labour in vain in the Lord—many, we 
trust, shall call him blessed—many will through all 
eternity look to him as the instrument of their conver- 
sion and sanctification. As a Presbyter, our father 
was, in many points, an example worthy of imitation. 
Into our Church courts he carried much of the gentle. 
ness of Christ: He was uniformly dignified and unob- 
trusive, always paying delicate regard to the views 
and opinions of others; and he was ever mild and con- 
ciliatory. He had a heart alive to all the tender sym. 
pathies of our nature, and still more tenderly alive to 
all the melting sentiments of the Gospel uf love. “ Mark 
sthe perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace ;” and in the death bed scenes of the 
subject of this notice, the Psalmist’s prediction was 
fully answered. The Gospel which he had preached 
to others was his own solace in a dying hour. “ Tell 
them,” said he to his successor in the pastoral office, in 
answer to a request for his dying advice to the 

to whom he had so long ministered, “ Tell them to rely 
wholly upon that Saviour whom I preached to them, 
and all will be well. ‘Tell them that now, with eterni- 
ty just before me, Christ is precious—precious!” In 
answer to the question, by the same person, “ Does the 


_ true and proper doctrine of the Atonement now scem 


u a preci doctrine?” He replied, with as 
mach as he could com all, all—au in 
ALL!” ‘To another he said—* Death seems to me just 
like stepping out of this world of sorrow into a world 
of glory.” And just before he fell asleep in Jesus, he 
declared—what i suppose every faithful minister will 
feel on a death bed—* O if I had my ministry to exer- 


cise over again, [ would pray more, and r more, 
and preach more!” A gm a number of weeping 
friends standing around his bed, “ O,” said he “ that I 


could speak, to tell these of the wonderful things of 
Christ—the things that make for their peace! but it 
has pleased God not to give me strength, and his will 
be done,”—and he fell asleep in Jesus. “ Precious in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.” Our 
father’s memory will long be cherished in the hearts of 
his mourning kindred, and of the affectionate people to 
whom he so long broke the bread of life upon earth. 
His best eulogium is written on their hearts—and in 
the book of God’s remembrance: and it was far more 
eloquently pronounced by the throbbing of the bosoma, 
and the gushing of the tears of the vast multitude who, 
at his funeral, passed by the opened coffin in the 
church, and took a last look of him 


they loved and 
revered, than it can be in written or oral aguage. 


“ Thus star by star declines, 
Till all have passed away— 
As morning high and higher shines, 
To pure and perfect day ; 
Nor sink those stars in endless night— 
But melt away in Heaven’s own are = 


Diep, July 19th, 1839, of Scarlatina, after a short ill- 
ness, ADELINE Eiza, daughter of Mr. Thomas and Jane 
Anne McCune, near to S a Cumberland Co. 
Pa. She was not quite four years of age, but had lived 
long enough to engage parental affection in no com- 
mon degree. “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath ta- 
ken away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” | 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Signs of the Times, a Series 
of Lectures delivered in the years 1838—9, in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia ; embracing, amongothers, 
the following subjects; viz. Missions, Education, Covetous- 
ness, Keviv of” Religi Doctrines, Fanaticism, Slavery, 
Lawlessness, &c. &e.. By the Rev. C.C. Cuyler, D. D., with an 
Introduction, by the Rev. Ashbel Green D.D. 320 PP. 12mo. 
The Consttutional the Presbyterian Chureb in the 


United Statesof America. y the Rev. Charles Hodge, D. D. 
Part I. 1705 to 1741, 

The Christian Youth’s k and Communicant’s Manual, by 
Rev. W. C. Brownlee, D.D., 480 pp. 12mo. 

‘The complete work of Henry Scougal, including the Life of 
God in the Soul of Man, &e. 270 pp. 18mo. 


ton, D. D. 
Richmond. McCrie’s Lectures on Esther. 
Porteus’ 
Father at H r. Brownlee, . Symington 
ment, Stevenson's Offices of Christ, &c. &e. For sale by 
WM. 8S. MARTIEN 
Corner of Seventh and George street, Philadelphia. 


RANSPLANTED FLOWERS ; or Memoirsof Mrs. Rumpff> 
= daughter of John Jacob Astor, Esq., and the Duchess De 
ter of Madame De Siael, with an by 

y 


Broglie, dau 
“my and for sa 


Robert Baird, lvol. 18mo. Just received, 
J. WHETHAM, 
144 Chesnut street, Philadelpbia. 
Also, just publis Continuation of the Diary illustrative of 
e the Fourth, edited by John Galt, Esq. 2 vols. i2mo. An 
abridged edition of the Lift of Mrs. Isabella Graham. Caleb iu 
the Country, by Abbott. Caleb in Town, by do. An Inquiry 
into the Condition of the African Race in the United States. 
The Communicants’ Manual, containing the order for the Ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper, &c.. Macdonner, being the 
Sequel to the Hoaryhead. The Life of Wilberforee. Life and 


{PERANCE STORE.—S. W. COLTON, Tea Dealer, 
ee Grocer, No. 244 Market st above Seventh, 
south side, Philadelphia, (aucerssor ta Baldwin and Colton,) 
would respectfully call the attention of the friends and customers 
of the late firm to his la and extellént assortment of Teas 
and Family Groeeries, which he has spared no pains in seleet- 
ing, and whieh he confidently believes cannot be surpassed by 


ump, and Brown Su re and 
Boston Syrup, New York, ugar 


ongues, D A Sausages, also prime 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh Italian Maccaro- 
ni and Vermicelli; Underwood’s Pickles and Sauces ; also 
don Fishand Beef Steak Sauces ; Coffee—Old Government Java, 
Laguira, Strong Kio, and other kinds; East and West india 
Sweetmeats, Ohves, copes Sard Sweet Oil, Tunny " 
Anchovies ; Castile Palm Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &e. Ke. All of which will be sold on the moat 
reasonable terms, 


As5S. W. C. has been actively engaged in the 
store for the last six years, during which time (and for many 
years preceding) the principle of “ Total Abstinence from the 

‘of all in drinks” 


by constant attention to his 


after detaching a corpe of 5000 men to Bushire. 


| july 27 


patronage extended to the late caneera. 


| 
| n 
borough of Chester, in the evening. 
= ewer wa ver resses may be expected. The ma rs 
; The Be > are reqateted to meot ut five o’clock in the of 
sic ing in thé "er that day. Levi Burs, President 
no iling covery aniowh undur i De thie fi Wednesday morni 
4 In manner Mr, Rickey, of AshbUry, bad six last. Row. 
t., (July) Stoan, the 68th gear 
y sajtle hilled, one night week beforg last, of his age. ftom his ‘la’boars 
3 Hy ey in Groraia.—The Augusta Chronicle a servant of God, in whom the lovelier graves of the 
5 and nel of July Sth, says we “are gratified in be- Christian and the winning and most valuuble qualifica- 
f to state, from observation, that the tions of the Gop eajatahet were more happily united. 
r i He was truly an amiable and excellent man; and a).- 
though, for the conifort of his bereaved family and 
friends, it would be sufficient to pronounce over his 
| tomb the levély and appropriate text of his fureral ser. 
mon, seenalilll by the Rev. Dr. Campbell—* Blessed 
| are the dead: who die in the Lord, &c”; yet’as “he 
| being dead yet speaketh,” it may be profitable wo the 
mourning people to whom he so long ministered—to 
| 
| 
| | 
nog the period which tatervemed-< eon. | | 
f 
| 
- 
by MissSinelair. Dominion of Christ, by Rev. Wm. yming- 
Times unyan, r. Tyng’s Ser Maicom'’s raveis iu 
India,.2 vuls, . Memoirs of Munson and Lyman. The Metropo- 
latest importation. Loaf, 
Buston 
House ew ’ 
ofore he hopes, business to merit a 


Fer COWPER. | MEXICO AS IT WAS IN THE DAYS 
Dr. brought i k advan 
Temperance| graphers. Every channel of information was readi- » the city of Mexico contained a ) 
Written for, and sung at « mesting of the : } pe to ths inquiries; manuscript letters were upwards of sixty thousand families. It was di- 
Society, of the borough of Waynesburg, Mifflin co.) of og to fis inspection, and his own intimate ac- | vided into two distinct parts, in one of which lived 
Pa. on the 4th of July. quaintance with our poetical literature, combined | the nobility, and inthe other the lower castes. 
with the purity of his taste and the sincerity of his | The public edifices and the dwelling of thewourt 
| admiratios, enabled him to apply these aids in the| and robility were built of stone. The tegpples 
That gave our nation ete ' | most efféctive manner. Mr. Willmott and Dr.| were magnificent. The one dedicated to Vitz- 
died canted ik ovine to chine ; : Southey have coincided in letting the poet, as far| partzli, the god of war, and ae from 
Our temperance pledge, the token as possible, relate his own in those beautiful of all their deities, was the most spacious. B 
That. we indeed are free, letters which would preserve his memory, though | sides the dwelling of the priests erected on the in- 
Sustain’d shall be unbroken, all bis verses were forgotten. One of the most in- | side, and the great number of squares, it contained 
To bless our jubilee. teresting of Mr. Willmott’s is the other which 
; account ipti inting among the classic o pay homage trance— 
We'll dare to dash the chalice, wales ccstmaall aaa poe faculty ‘in Cow- | edifice would accommodate more than ten thousand 
$0 oar inn per. These remarks we shall quote, in the belief | persons, who came to dance at their regular frati- 
‘The cup of Satan's malice, that the severest criticiam will admit the beauty of | vals. One of the squares was set out with trees, 
rom ev'ry freeman pvane cide the sentiment, and the elegance of the diction;— | ®t regular distances, through which iron bars -were 
ewe Spam patere’s flow “ The poetical character of Cowper ought always | passed, whereon were suspended the heads of vic- 
Our peaceful vales and mountains, -| to be considered in relation to the condition of our | tims who had been sacrificed to the gods. In 
Shall richest verdure : poetry at his appearance. The harp of Thomeon | another department was a large stone, terminati 
| was silent ; the picturesque fancy of Collins shone | in an acute angle, upon which the priest suspend 
Intem most frightful, only for a brief season, and was extinguished with the victim to be sacrificed, cut open his breast and 
Wi ds. with gore, his reason; Gray had bequeathed his lyre to Ma- took out hisheart. A splendid chapel contained 
Domestic joys delightful, son; the rich and the beautiful colours of Akenside | the grand idol. It was the figure of a man sitting 
Shall blast with no more ; attracted few admirers; the classical paintings of | upon a high altar. His head was crowned with a 
Glover faded with the excitement of itical fer- helmet of burnished gold. In the right hand it 
from the altar cheerfa vour; and the splendid declamation of Johneon rol- | held a serpent, and in the left a shield with four ar- 
. woop by were the laureates of the : the first, priests slowly withdrew the curtains w ey 
. _ the brilliancy of his hieatio-geitiey. dazzling the | permitted the people to pay their adoration to this 
EE eye witha Boca wd. eants: the von F by | deity of their worship. On the left was another 
From the New York American. | the polished elegance and skilful mechanism of his| idol of similar display and characteristic, pretend- 
THE BKY verse, dividin ie lause of the literary public. | ing to be his brother, and equally an object of pro- 
One add himself to the eye, the other to the | found adoration. 
The sky, the. the glorious sky— ear, aud neither to the heart. Darwin blazed into} The city contained eight temples of a similar| h 
What beauty dwelleth there! : eminence, and by the glitter of his fancy and the | description. The chapels in these edifices ameunt- 
The sky, the bright, the gorgeous sky, luxuriance of his versification, succeeded in charm- | €d to not far from two thousand, dedicated to dif- 
_ Can aught with it compare? ing into captivity the purest taste. Even Cowper, ferent deities. They were constructed in great 
# rosy dawn, at eve, at night. in some graceful lines paid a tribute to the magnificence, and their appendages and trappings 
I gaze with ever now delight! erent of inestimable value. 
‘erystal dome, whence gem-like rays But though he praised his works he did not imitate | cent being with profound and ‘my 
t light come pouring down ; them. He at once crossed, it has been said, the| preat lord’ uttered in a suppressed tone. When 
A yault, whose close enchanted circle, and by breaking through the | fh. gined in publi (which was frequent,) he sat by| Lond 
On Night's imperial crown barriers between poetry and truth, regained the | himself at ¢ suve, 
cous bone, natural erty of invention. Hiv adaration os | his chic or thro ich Sten 
‘ ancestor, ne, did not em is rhymes. He 
A canopy ‘neath which the earth, loved symplicity and all the unaffected graces of| ral kinds of liquors from richly ornamented cane 
With mighty ocean lies ; nature. Nothing was too humble for his sung. He | The crowds were kept out by a rail. They could 
Stretched o'er them when, at Nature’s birth, | | Knew that the sweetest honey lay hidden in the | j,o% on and see the royal gormandizing in the dis- 
oy royal eyes, and all sorts of music saluted the reya 
This work Almighty Father plann’d. | master drew forth a strain of artful then the people went to the ta 
| a ay To , the — vast mine. contributed mach to "Montezu- 
bridegroom ould ki tears Famer . ma’s prodigious wealth, besides he drew by usage 
title of the poet of the affections, Campbell com-| about one third of the whole productive wealth of 


monarch elothed in flame, 


He rides in triumph on, 


up at their sweet call, 
ther made them all.” 


heart lea 
“My 


PRAISE FOR THE PAST. 


“ Hitherto hath the Lord helped-us.”—1 Sam. vii. 12 


© thou who hast hitherto led us along, 


an our weakness, and banished our 


fears, 
To thee, O! our God, would we tune the song, 
Whose mercies have filled 


The winter's keen frost, and the spring's 
Sowers, 


The summer that ripens the autumn’s rich store; 
The seed time and harvest, the sunshine and showers, | 
Thy promise fulfilled, and thy luve we adore. 


and trial we meet on our way, 


Though crosses 
Our with sorrows our father 
The rod of correction bat quickens delay, 
The cup is the medicine to cure us of ill. 


ble’ we le 


And earth but a desert for spirits to roam 
Yet life is the portal that leads to thy court, 
And death 


but the herald to usher us home. 


©! sweet isthe hope of the mansions 
ise the 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


Meaasach Boston, 65). 
Connecticu 


Pennsylvania (at Philadelphia, 71) . 
Delaware 
iW 


f Columbia (at Washi 
cat Ri ngton, 11) 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Alabama 
Missiesippi . . . 
Louisiana (at New 
Arkansas 


0) 


Of the above 116 are published daily, 
semi-weekly, and 931 once a week. 


= remainder are issused semi-weekly, 
of the 
pod and weeklies. Thirty-ei 
the German 


pers are printed in French and English. 


clouds that with the darkness came, 


in lessons divine, 
‘ned through the years that are 
past, 
Yet on precept, and line upon line, 
quest ts tench es improvement at inst 


time is so fleeting, uncertain and short, 


above, 
gospel has given ; 
» whose infinite love, 
‘Redeems us from earth, and prepares us for heaven. 


quarterly, principally magazines, and 
daily papers also issue tri-weeklies, 


| four in the French, and one 
in the Spaniah. Several of the New Orleans 


J.C. 


blooming 


may fill; 


41 
26 
31 

124 
14 

31 


mouthly, 
reviews. 


pares the “ Task” toa playful little fountain, which 
gathers beauty and itude as it proceeds. Cow- 
per found the fountain in his heart. He has brought 
the muse, in her most attractive form, to sit down 
our hearths; and has breathed a sanctity over 
daily economy of our existence. “He builds 

up no magic casiles; he conducts us into no en- 
chanted gardens ; no silver lutes sigh through his 
verse ; no wings of fairy glisten over his page. In- 
stead of wandering along the shores of old romance, 
he teaches us out of the book of life, and invests 
with a delightful charm the commonest offices of 
humanity.” A poem thus addressing itself to the 
hopes and sympathies of mankind, will be widely 
felt and universally understood. When the poet 
works in the circle of the affections every one ac- 
knowl the spell of the magician. In propor- 
tion, on the other hand, as a poem recedes from the 
familiar pleasures and affections of life, the reader’s 
attention begins to droop; and, like Cowper among 
the romantic scenes of Eartham, he pines for the 
ntler scenery of home. He pauses with no de- 
ight upon the variegated fancy of Davenant, the 
serious sweetness of Spenser, or the resplendent 
visions of Milton; and joyfully exchanges 
beautiful pomp of the attic mythology for the 
dearer recollections of his native village; fur the 


rden gate over which he has often hung; the | of 


umming of the bees and the piping of the robin in 
his own apple tree. Cowper, continues the writer, 
always associates the reader in his amusements and 
employments: whether we wander by his side 
along the banks of the Thames, feeding 
“ On scarlet hips, or stony haws,” 
or gaze, with the dear companion of his walks, 
u 
si “ The distant plough, slow moving ;” 
or meditate under the roof— 
“ Moveable through all its length, 
As the wind sways it ;” 
or listen to the stock-dove, that unalarmed, 
“ Sits cooing in the pine tree, nor suspends 
Her long love ditty ;” 
or behold his shadow in a winter morning, 
“ Walk along the plastered wall.” 


His pictures of in-door life have similar attrac- 
tions ; we seat ourselves round the glowing hearth, 
and watch the hares “ frolic on the floor,” or the 
needle “ ply its busy task,” or the parlour twi- 
light uplifting the “shadow to the ceiling ;” or lis- 
ten to the “story of the traveller,” or the “ legend 
of the poet”— . 

By 


one, 
Made vocal for the amusement of the rest.” 


We weave nets to protect the “ bird-alluring 
fruit,” or twine silken thread round ivory wheels, 
and close the evening “ with a radish and an 
and “a 
Church o 


” 
leasant song from Lady stood, 
if England Quarterly Review. 


NO ONE TASTES SO GOOD FRUITS AS HE 
WHO RAISES THEM. 


This is particularly true as regards the small 
fruits of summer. The black mulberry, it is stated 
in the Encyclopedia Americana, is “in perfection 
only s few moments, and that at the time when it 
can be detached from the tree by a slight shakin 
of the branches.” “ All the fruits,” says Dr. Al- 
cott, “ but more particularly the berries, are more 
or less subject to the same law.” The perfection 
of the strawberry and raspberry last but an hour 
or two; and even the pea, bean, and Indian corn, 
lose much of their freshness and flavour by being 
plucked the day before they are used. Those 
raise fruits, therefore, may pluck and eat them 


when they are at perfect maturity, when they are | ¢ 


most grateful to the palate, and most conducive to 


health. Those who buy them, on the contrary, | ¢ 


must buy those that are prematurely gathered, or 


which have passed their best state, and are in the} hand 


incipient process of decay. In general both of 
these objections lie against summer fruits which 
are sold in the market—they are gathered before 
they are ripe, and they are in the progress of de- 
cay. How important is it, therefore, that the lovers 
of good fruit should take care to have it in perfec- 
tion, by selecting and cultivating the choice varie- 
ties, when it can be done at trifling expense. 

“ The juices of all green fruits,” says Dr. Alcott, 
“are very different from those of ripeones. Their 
acids are less wholesome than after they are 
c by the action of the sun in ripening ; nor 
does the addition of saccharine substances in pre- 
paring them, at all change their rea] nature. They 
are still there; they are only concealed. The 
oxalic acid is still oxalic acid, cook green fruits as 
you will. No culinary process, I repeat it, can be 
substituted for, or produce the effect of solar action. 
The Creator, in many instances, by means of the 
sun, performs the most p-rfect culinary processes; 
and nature is often the best kitchen and cook.” 

The use of ripe fruits is admirably adapted to 
allay the feverish irritations of the stomach and 
bowels at the seasons when they severally come to 
maturity; but unripe fruits,«r those in the inci- 
pient stages of decay, are calculated to increase 
these excitements, and to generate disease. Fruits 
should always become ripe in their own natural 
way, and be eaten when they are in their highest 
perfection.—Cultivator. 


A WARNING. 


Let every one who has occasion to travel or jaunt 
on a rail road, read and remember the following 
caution :—All a, and ladies, especially, 
should be careful to avoid stepping from the rail 
road cars when they are in motion, however mode- 
rate the motion ma — What seems a slow 
movement on a rail-road is often as rapid as the 
motion of the quickest stage coach.” 


the | Other, and if they go away, can take nothing with 


who | sh 


THE 


BYTERIA 


N. 


PRES 


his subjects. The nobility were compelled to 
make him vast annual presents in person. The 
Emperor was the law in all things, and the slight- 
est disrespect towards him cost the life of a sub- 
_ Every town in the empire had a regular mi- 
itia; and it is even stated that Montezuina had 
upwards of thirty vassals, from each of which he 
could have brought into the field one hundred 
thousand men. 


ECCLESIASTICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 


A pamphlet has recently been published at Al- 
bany, in opposition to an application of the Shakers 
to the legislature of New York, for a ia] grant 
of power in relation to their property. This pamph- 
let discloses some very curious particulars in rela- 
tion to these singular people. It seems that the 
leaders, by retaining in their hands an absolute 
control of the praperty, and by. pretended revela- 
tions from heaven, maintain an iron despotism over 
their respective communities, extending to the most 
trivial affairs. The people are kept in the grossest 
ignorance, are compelled to act ss spies on each 


them. Confessions are required at short intervals, 
which are rendered more effective by the pretence 
ural information, which the system of 
espionege enables the elders to keep up. 
below, their “orders,” which were disc 
legislative investigation. 
“ Orders” —It is 

Contrary to order for any ane to write the ordera. 

Contrary to order to inquire into the order of 
other families. 

Contrary to order to inquire into any bargain 
that the Deacons have made. 

Contrary to order to open your mind out of the 
line of order. 

N. B. To open your mind, is to express your 

ievances, or confess your sins. The line of order, 
is the elders of the family. 

Contrary to order to expose counsel, or tell what 
the Elders say. 

Contrary to 
confessed. 

Contrary to order to receive or write a letter, 
without the Elders’ perusal of it. 

Contrary to order to take a book without liberty. 

Cuntrary to order to go out among the world, or 
among families, without permission of the Elders. 

Contrary to order to have any money privately. 

The preceding orders illustrate the nature of the 
organization of the mage the following—frivol- 
ous and absurd as many of them are—illustrate the 


e give 
at the 


order to go to church with sins un- 


slavish minuteness of the supervision control 
to which the members are subj : : 

Contrary to order to shake with a world’s 
woman without confessing it. 


Contrary to order to shake hands with the world, 
unless they first tender the hand. 

Contrary to order to play with dogs or cats. 

Contrary to order for a brother and sister to ride 
together in a wagon, without company. 

Contrary to order for a brother and sister to pass 
each other on the stairs. 

Contrary to order for a person to go out of the 
door yard, after evening meeting. 

Contrary to order to have right and left shoes. 

. aqgmead to order to pare the heels of shoes 
under. 

Contrary to order to read newspapers in dwelling 
houses at any time, unless indulgence for that pur- 
pose is granted by the Elders. 

Contrary to order to fold the left thumb over 
the right, in prayer, or when standing up in wor- 


i 
———_ order to kneel with the left knee 
rst. 
Contrary to order to put the left boot or shoe on 
rst. 
Contrary to order to kneel with handkerchief in 


Contrary to order to put the left foot 


on the stairs 
first, when ascending.— Troy Whig. » 


POTATOE SOAP FOR WASHING. 


It was discovered by a French chemist man 
years ago, that potatoes, only three parts boiled, 
make better soap for than thé troublerome 
caustic, and expensive article usually made use of 
by our wash-women. They make the clothes clean- 
er and that without injury. Let me give you the 
result of the experieuce of my family which is a 
large one. 

The soiled clothes are first soaked in a tub of wa- 
teraboutan hour. They are then transferred to a cop 
per of hot water; from which they are taken piece 
by piece, to be thoroughly rubbed with the pota- 
toes, the same as with soap. The whole thus pre- 
pared, after having been well rubbed, rolled, anc 
wrung, are the second time plunged into the copper, 
together with a quantity of potatoes in the above 
state. After boiling for about half an hour, the li- 
nen and clothes are again taken out—turned, tho- 
roughly rubbed all over, and wrung; and after- 
wards again thrown into the copper for some 
minutes. Theclothesare then well rinsed in clean 
cold water, and hung up to “4 : the whole process 
occupies two hours and a half. 

The linen thus washed, is perfectly clean, the 
kitchen garments free from all grease, and perfect- 
ly sweet, though in the old way they usually re- 
tain a greasy smell.—Newark Sentinel. 


An English manufacturer, residing near Turin, 
is said to have invented a new silk-mill, the me- 
chanism of which is so extremely simple, that it 
may be worked by children only 10 years old, and 
et produces three times the quantity of twist made 


y the old mille in the same period, and of a much 


superior quality. 


INSTINCT. 


In the forests of Tartary and South America, 
where the wild horse is gregarious, there are herds 
of five hundred or six hundred, which, being ill pre- 
pared for fighting, or indeéd for any resistance, 
and knowing that their safety is in flight, when 
they sleep, appoint one in rotation, who acts as 
sentinel while the rest are asleep. If a man ap- 
proaches, the sentinel walks toward him as if to 
reconnoitre or see whether he may be deterred 
coming near; if the man continues, he neighs 
aloud, and in a icular tone, which rouses the 
herd, and all gallopaway, the sentinel bringing up 
the rear. Nothing can be more judicious or ra- 
tional than this arrangement, simple as it is. So 
a horse belonging to a smuggler at Dover, used 
to be laden with run spirits, and sent on the road 
unattended to reach the rendezvous. When he 
descried a soldier, he would jump off the highway 
and hide himself in a ditch, and when discovered 
would fight for his load. The cunning of foxes 
is proverbial ; but I know not if it ever was more 
remarkably displayed than in the Duke of Beau- 
fort’s country ; where reynard being hard pressed, 
disappeared suddenly, and was, after strict search, 
found immersed in a water-pool up to the very 
snout, by which he held a willow h hanging 
over the fons The cunning of a te whi 
Sergeant Wilde tells me of, as known to him, 
is at least equal. He used to be tied up as a 
precaution against hunting sheep. At night he 
slipped his head out of the collar, and returned be- 
fore dawn, put on the collar again, in order to 
conceal his nocturnal excursions. Nobody has more 
familiarity with various animals, (besides his great 
knowledge of his own species) than my excellent, 
learned, and ingenious frie » the Sergeant; and 
e many curious ones hiinself. His anec- 


dote of a drover’s dog is striking, as he gave it 
me, when we happened, near this place to meet a 


drove. The man had brought seventeen out of 
twenty oxen from a field, leaving the remaining 
three there mixed with another herd. He then 
said ‘Go, fetch them ;’ and he went and singled out 
those very three. The Sergeant’s brother, how- 
ever, a highly respectable man, lately sheriff of 
on, has a dog that distinguishes Saturday 
night, from the practice of tying him up for the 
Sunday, which he dislikes. e will escape on 
Saturday night and return on Monday morning. 
The Sergeant himself had a gander which wasata 
distance from tbe goose, and hearing her make an 
extraordinary noise, ran back and put his head into 
the cage—then brought back all the ings, one 
by one, and put them into it with their mother, 
whose separation from her brood had occasioned 
her clamour. He then returned to the place 
whence her cries had called him. The ‘ Letters 
on Instinct’ mention a cat which had been to the 
West Indies, and on the ship returning to the port 
of London, she found her way through the city to 
Brompton, whence she had been brought. Dr. 
Hancock quotes it for one of the most remarkable 
proois of sagacity and resource in the goat, and 
this operation has been, it seemz, observed more 
than once. When two goats meet ona ledge bor- 
dering upon a precipice, and find there is no room 
either to pass each other or to return, afiera pause, 
as if for reflection, one crouches down, and the 
other walks gently over his back, when each con- 
tinues his perilous journey along the narrow pass. 


THE ELOQUENCE OF INEBRIATION 


The best and most original burst of pure natural 
eloquence that we have ever heard, came from a 
well educated and highly respectable young man 
who had by inadvertence got into a state of intoxi- 
cation, Like many others, who sin thus, he was 
under obligation to his friends for his condition. 
Hard heads themselves, they had persuaded him to 
get inebriated, while they remained suber enough 
to enjoy his eccentricities. He was perfectly 
crazy—and being aware of his situation, sought 
to amend the matter by making it worse. “ Wai- 
ter”—he shouted, * another punch!” No answer— 
and no preparation made to answer. The order 
was repeated—with like success—and at length 
the young man staggered up to the bar and re- 
peated his demand with an oath, The man in of- 
fice at the shrine of Bacchus, coolly told him that 
he could have acthing mure—that it was cunuary 
to the custum of the house to furnish liquor to 
drunken men. 

A stare of maudlin astonishment took ion 
of the young man’s face. Like thunder waking a 
man from sleep, was that declaration—reaching 
the last ylimmer of reason, and rousing his senses 
from their sleep in drink. He supported himself 
with one hand on the counter, and looking round, 
scanned the faces of the score or more of per-ons 
who had heard this refusal. He felt the whole 
depth of his own littleness, and looked as if he 
would have gladly sunk through the floor. After 
& moment’s silence, during which the company 
present had been awed from laughter into interest 
by conduct so unusual, he gathered himself up— 

rfectly erect, and for the moment perfectly suber. 

ot a joint in his body swayed or trembled—not a 
muscle of his face betrayed the fact that he had 
been indulging. He burst out in a train of reflec- 
tion upon the unexpected degradation which he 
truly eaid he had for the first time reached—spoke 
with feeling—almost with agony upon the fact 
that he ad been pronounced incapable of taking 
care of himself—a wilful idiot—and continued for 
some moments in a rational and eloquent train of 
deprecation of the disgrace, which those who 
heard can never forget. 

At length his strength gave out, and melting 
into tears he sunk intoa chair. In a few moments 
the liquor and the disgrace had done its work, and 
while his friends were considering what to do with 
him, he fell asleep—and they caused him to be re- 
moved. ‘To them it is to be hoped, the event prov- 
ed a salutary lesson; to him, we know it must. 


MR. GURNEY’S LAMP. 


The following is an abridged account of the 
important discovery thus denominated :—In the 
spring of 1835, Mr. Gurney proposed, by com- 


bining oxygen with the flame of wax or oil, to 


obtain a light of great 
objections to the lime lig 
The proposition was immediately entertained, 
and the new light was put under experiment 
at the Trinity house. It is a well-known fact 
that oxygen increases the brilliancy of burnin 
budies to a very great extent. Sulphur, whic 
burns in common air with a pale blue and scarcely 
visible flame, when put into oxygen gives out a very 
intense light; and phorus, when so surrounded 
ives out a light so intense that the eye cannot 
r it. The same happens with charcoal, and 
with the flame of oil, wax, or other bodies which 
contain it. Dr. Priestly applied the principle to a 
common argand lamp, but owing to the oxygen 
meeting with carbon in a half state of combination 
with the atmosphere, he failed to produce the 
brilliancy which, from theory, he had expected, 
Mr. Gurney has completely removed this defect by 
introducing the oxygen into the interior of the 
flame, where the carbon is pure and uncombined, 
and thereby produces a light with power equal to 
sixty argand lamps. The lamps used in light- 
houses on the French coast give only ten. Mr. 
Gurney’s light is cheaper than the French in the 
proportion of 12 to 17, taking all wear and tear 
into account. Oxygen is obtained by heating black 
oxide of manganese, which is found in large quan- 
tities in Cornwall and Devonshire. The Trinity 
House, it appears, has resolved ‘to adopt the light, 
and the House of Commons is to be lighted with it 
atier the Easter recees.— London Times. 


A letter of the 10th inst. from Trieste states that 
a new system of producing light for light-houses 
has been invented by a sergeant-major in the Aus- 
trian artillery, named Selckonsky. ‘The apparatus 
consists of a parabolic mirror, 62 inches by 30, with 
a 12 inch focus, and the light is produced by a new 
kind of wax-candle invented by M. Selckonsky. It 
has been tried under the inspection of the Austrian 
Lloyd’s Company in the port of Trieste, by being 
erected on the mast of a vessel. The light is said 
to have illuminated the whole of the port and the 
surrounding parts of the town equal to the moon at 
full (!); and at the distance of 600 yards the finest 
writing could be read. A second trial has been 
made in bad weather, and the result was propor- 
tionaliy favourable. 


wer, by which the 
ht might be obviated. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Limit of Speed on Railways.— Dr. Lardner has 
discovered, by — recently made on the 
Liverpool aad r war tah that the at- 
mosphere ie an opponent to railway more 
formidable than has ever been thir- 
ty-two miles an hour, the resistance it offers is 
nearly eighty per cent. of all that the steam power 
has to encounter, and it increases in a proportion so 
enormously greater than the speed, that there is 
not the slightest possibility of any such velocity of 
transit being gained as some (and cen 
none more ardently than Dr. Lardner himself) have 
anticipated. It is ascertained that even forty miles 
an hour cannot be maintained except at a cost 
which amounts practically to a prohibition. 


Wat —In the latter end of October, a 
waterspout through Sir Robert Stopford’s 
—a a few days after leaving Vourla Bay for 

alta, its progressive motion being with the wind, 


and its rotatory motion contrary to the hands of a | © 


watch, as a near view of it enabled me satisfacto- 
rily to ascertain. The only other waterspout which 
passed sufficiently near to enable one to see the di- 
rection of its gyrations was a West India one in 
1814, both of whose motions corresponded with 
those of the one of last October. Coming down 
close u the vessel’s beam, an attempt was made, 
by putting her head different ways, to avoid colli- 
sion, but without avail ; the meteor seeming to fol- 
low the ship as if attracted by her, and finally pass- 
ed over in a line with the mainmast. its 
size being small, no was done, the sails be- 
ing only sharply shaken, and ali the light articles 


whirled about the deck, as if by a land whirlwind. 
Green Pea Soup.—A Boston house wife states 


that @ most delicious soup may be made from the 
liquor in which new peas are boiled, and which is 
too frequently thrown away. A portion of them 
should be allowed to remain in the pot, and a hand- 
ful of wheat flour, seasoning, &c , added, then boil 
a moment, and then serve up. 


Cleanliness.—There is a homely, but very forci- 
ble, expression (most homely expressions are forci- 
ble) that “ cleanliness is next to godliness :” mean- 
ing thereby that habits of cleanliness tend not only 
to health of body, but to that state of moral feeling, 
which becomes man as the chief creature of the 
Almighty. One of the first acts of mental degra- 
dation is neglect of the person; filth and are 
always associated with misery, and often with vice 
and crime; and this remark applies to nations as 


well as to individuals; for we find that the nations | « P 


lowest in the scale of civilization are those which 
are deprived of political freedom, of domestic com- 
fort, and of mental culture. A man, even though 
the most valuable portion of his time be devoted to 
hard labour, if supplied through such labour with 
the means of uring domestic comforts (provi- 
ded he have not lost his self-respect by vicious ha- 
bits) is necessarily an elevated being. Labour 
does not degrade him; but, on the contrary, ren- 
ders him respected and respectable, it makes hiin 
valuable to his country and'to himself. We seldom 
see such a man dirty, or his family in rags; he has 
that within him which produces the exalted feel- 
ing that he is a free man, possessing and enjoying 
the rights and dignity of freedom. 


A descendant of the celebrated 
cartes, died recently at Paris. He was a clerk at 
the Prefecture of the Seine. Owing to his t 
ancestor's name, he had been pensioned by is 
XVL., the Republic, Napoleon, Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X. He has left a family in the utmost 


poverty. 


Necessity of Repetition—“I remember,” says 
the celebrated Wesley, “hearing my father say to 
my mother, ‘How could you have the patience tu 
tell that blockhead the same thing 'wenty times 
over?’ * Why,’ said she,‘ if I had told him but 
nineteen times, I should have lost al] my Jabour.’” 


congenty of Fishes.—Fishes are amongst the 
most long lived animals. A pike was taken in 
1754, at Kaiserslautern. which had a ring fastened 
to the gill covers, from which it appeared to have 
been put in the pond of that castle by the orders of 
Frederick II. in 1407, a period of 267 years. It 
is described as being nineteen feet long, and weigh- 
ed 350 lbs.— Kirby's Bridgewater Treatise. 


ilosopher, Des- 


Over-Feeding.— Mr. Abernethy agreed with the 
opinion entertained by Franklin, who said that 
nine tenths of the diseases were caused by over- 
feeding. ‘The learned surgeon, in one of his lec- 
tures in 1827, thus addressed his hearers: “I tell! 
you honestly what I think is the cause of the com- 
plicated maladies of the human race; it is their 
gormandising and stuffing, and stimulating their 
digestive organs to excess, thereby producing ner- 
vous disorders and irritation. The state of their 
minds is another grand cause ; fidgetting and dis-' 
contenting themselves about that whicl: cannot be 
helped; passions of all kinds—malignant passions 
and weridly cares, pressing upon the mind, disturbs 
the cerebral action, and do a great deal of harm.” 


Egypt.—A letter from Alexandria, of the 16th 
December, says: Foreigners daily arrive from the 
Red Sea and from Europe. The journey through 
the desert will soon be performed with all the con- 
veniences of European travelling. A voyage from 
Bombay to Trieste will shortly be a party of plea- 
sure. This year eight hundred Eu ns c 
the desert, and next year their number will be pro- 
bably trebled. A regular English coach line will 
shortly be established between Alexandria and 
Suez. In the course of a few ycars the desert will 
be traversed by omnibuses and wagons, 


A curious and remarkably rare case of complete 
transposition of the organs of respiration, circu!a- 
tion, and digestion, was recently witnessed at the 
School of Medicine at Nancy. On opening the bo- 
dy of a patient about 38 years of age, who died in 
the establishment of consumption, it was found that 
his heart was on the right side, and that the whole 
system of circulation corresponded with this ex- 
traordinary disposition; the lungs presenting but 
one lobe instead of three on the right, and two on 
the left; the liver being on the left, the spleen on 
the right, the cardis, or entrance of the stomach, on 
the right, and its lower orifice or pylorus, the dus- 
denum and cecum, on the left. 


The last Portrait of Bonaparte.—lIn the co'lec- 
tion at Hampton Court there is a picture which, 
we take for granted, few, if any, of our readers 
have seen; for it is not shown to casual visitere. 
After Napoleon’s death, and we should imagine, 
from the &ttenuated character of the countenance, 


a short time before his interment, Madame Ber- | 


trand painted his portrait: it is in profile, and was 
apparently taken by tracing the features on the 
canvass, and then colouring it so as to copy death. 
The ghastly expression of the face, aud the clear 
white of the shroud in which the corpse is enve- 
loped, as they stand out from a deep black back 
ground, excite sensations exceedingly painful ; and 
one turns from it with a natural shudder. the 
accuracy of the likeness we do not entertain a 
doubt. The picture was, we believe, presented to 
George the Fourth by Sir Hudson Lowe, but how 
it came into the possession of the ex-Governor of 
St. Helena, is quite another matter. Sure we are 
that Madame Bertrand may bring an action of tro- 


ryt 


The Name of Charles.—France has no cause to 
congratulate herself on the majority of her Kin 
who have borne the name of Charlee. Charles the 
Bald was a capuchin King, and a visionary. Char- 
les the Fat was of a devil, and died a fool. 
Charles the Simple was worthy of his name. 
Charles the Handsome was the enemy of com- 
merce, and travelled no where without a carriage 
full of relice. Charles the Wise, in one day dur- 
ing the times of the a killed 21),000 of his 
subjects, Charles IX., King of St. Bartholo 
mew, shot his subjects with his fowling-piece. 
Charles X., late at Holyrood, but now sleeping 


ver against the British Government for the recove- | ©*4 
hereof. 


Convenient Trellis for Grape Vines.—Set 
firmly in the ground strony stakes or small 
of cedar, chesnut, or other durable timber, six or 
eight feet apart; drive nails in these sixteen 
inches apart, nearly up to their head, ranging with 
each other horizontally from post to post. Then 
take strong wire, the size of a large knitting nee- 
dle, and extend it along the post, giving it a sin- 
gle wind around the nails, and it is done. If this 
wire is first run through some melted pitch, to 
shield it from the weather, and prevent its rusting, 
it will be all the better. It is very easy ning 
the vines to this trellix; the tendrils of the young 
shoots readily take hold of the wires; being per- 
fectly , & free circulation of air is admitted, 
favourable to the ripening of the fruit. It is light 
in its appearance, and with care will last many 
ears, 

As pitch will melt in the sun, it is better to heat 
the wire red hot, and then put it into oil.—Gen. 


Farmer. 


HRISTIAN CONSISTENC Y.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publicauun have recently published the following: vis. 
Christian Consistency ; or the Connexion between Ex perimen- 
tal and Practical Religion: designed for young Christians. By 
the Rev. C. Mannering. First American, from the last London 

edition, 238 Price forty-five cents. 


Tract No. XX—Claimse of the Gospel Ministry toan uate 
support. Price four or two do 
WM, 8. MARTIEN, Agent for the B 
j of Seventh and George sireets, Philade! 
une 


PUBLICATIONS.—R. Carter, 58 Canal street, 
New York, has just received the following valuable works, 


which he offers for sale at the sanuexed, They are pub- 
much cheaper than 


lished at Oxford, Ohio, and are believed to be per 
1 vol. royal 8vo. - 
Lime Strect ctures, W itsius on the Covenants, 
Hurd on the Prophecies, and Venn on Zacharias, 
all complete in ivol.4to.. - - - 38 
Napier’s Peninsular War, vol. 8vo. - - 
Re are all bound in full sheep, with spring backs, 
ry style, 
R. also just published, The Fumily at Heatherdak-, or 


the Influence of Christian Principles, by Mrs. Col. Mackay, of 
Inverness, Scotland, | vol. 12mo, 


Aids to Preaching and Hearing, by Dr. Skinner, 12mo, Litt of 
Wilberforce, Lama. A new edition of How Shall I Govern My 


School, b C. Wines, 12mo. volume of Bisho 

Melivaine’s Select Family and Parwh Sermons. For sale by 
J. WHETHAM, 

_ july 20 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


GENTS WANTED IN PENNSYLVANIA, to sell by 
subscription, the following valuable s:—Com 
hensive Commentary, 6 vols. 8vo. Encyclo of Rel 
Knowledge, 1 vol, 8vo. The Polyglott or Family Bibie, 1 vol. 
8vo. Bush's Seripture lilustrations, 1 vol. 8vo. A History of 
the Chureh, by Rev. Charles A. rich, 1 vol. 8vo. Lives of 
residents of the United States, 1 vol. 8vo, 
Clergymen out of health, youn tlemen wishing to travel 

and any wishing loyment, will find this a pleasant and pro- 


fitable . The most favourable terms offered. Appli- 
cations, by mail or otherwise, will receive immediate attention, 
ddress tt y phie Company, 
july 20—cow6m rattlcborough, Vermont. 


R. BROWNLEE’S NEW WORK —Just published by R. 

Carter, No, 58 Canal stre:t, New York, The Christian 

Youth’ Book and Communicant’s Manual, by Rev. W. C. 
Brownlee, D.D., 480 pp. 12mo. 

The complete work of Henry Scougal, including the Life of 
God in the Soul of Man, &e. 270 pp. 18mo, 

"The Signa of the ‘Tin ¢, a Series of Lectures delivered in the 
years 1838—9, in the Seeond Presbyterian Church, Philudk Iphia; 
en bracing, among others, the following sul)jc cts : viz. Missions, 
Education, Covetous Revivals of Religion, Doctrines, 
Fanaticism, Slavery, Lawlessness,&e. &e, By the Rev. C.C, 
—s D.D , with an Introduction, by the Rev. Ashbel Green, 
D.D. 320 pp. 12mo, 

‘lhe Constitutional H.story of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United Statesof America, By the Rev, Charles Hodge, D. D. 
Part I. 1705 to 1741, 256 bP. 8vo. 

Also lately published, the Minister’s Family. Holiday House 
by Miss Sinclair. Dominion of Christ, by Rev, Wm. Symin 
ton, D.D. Churches of New York. H. Sinelair, by Leig 
Richmond, McCrie’s Lectures on Esther. Hill and Valley. 
Porteus’ Lectures on Matthew. Private Thoughts. Christian 
Father at Home, by Dr. Brownlee. Symington on the Atone- 
ment, Stevenson's Offices of Christ, &e. &e. 


OUNT HOLLY SEMINARY—New Jersey, Boarding 
School for Boys, eighteen miles from Philadelphia, and six 
miles fiom Burlington. 

‘This institution has been in successful operation for five years 
under the direetion of J. & C.Plott:, Prineipals and Proprietors, 
the number of boarders i« limited to thirty, whe live with the 

Principals, eat with them at the same table, and are constant! 
with them in their sleeping and waking hours—their study ond 
their reereat 


The course of embraces the ancient 
and modern languagts, connexion with the Commercial, 
Scientific, and Mathematical branches, ‘The expense for the 
above course is $250 per annum, payable quarterly in advance, 
Music, Drawing, bed bedding, &c. extra. There ere two ses- 
sions in a year divided into twenty-two weeks each, the one 
commencing on the firt of May, and the other on the first of 
November. 

The proprietors would also inform the —— that they have 
established a seminary ladies, in the same village, about 
a quarter of a mile from the bay's school, under the direction of 
Miss Catharine Beatty ; terms §180 per annum, payable quar- 
terly in advance. u-ie, Drawing, Ancient or Modern lan- 
guages, #10 a quarterestra. Also bed and beddingextra. We 
can now recommend our seminary with confidence to parents or 
aes pe desirous of sending their sons or daughters to a 

valthy and secure place of educauon, 

june 29 J.&C. PLOTTS., 


PUBLICATIONS.—The Metropolitan Pulpit; or 

Sketches of the most Popular Preachers in Londen. By 
the author of Random Keeolicctions, ke, ‘The Characters of 
Schiller, by Mrs. Ellet. Birds and Flowers, and other 
Country things, 7 Mary Howitt. ‘Transplanted Flowers; or 
Memoirs of Mrs. —, daughter of Jobu Jacob Astor, Esq., 
and the Duchess De lie, daughter of Madam De Siac, 
With an Appendix, by Robert Baird. Contributions to the Ee- 
clesiastical History of the United States, by Francis L. Hawks, 
D.D. vol. 2, Sermous by the late Rev, Edward D. Griffin. D.D. 
to which is prefixed a memoir of his life, by Wm. B. Sprague, 
D.D.2 vols, The Christian Youth's by Dr. Brownlee, 

Just received and for sale by H. PERKINS, 

june 29 134 Chesnut street. 


NY BOOK STORE.— The subscriber respectfully informs 
l his friends and the public, that he has recently opened a 
Book Storein North Gay street, Baltimore, third yomen Aes Balti- 
more street, and has just received a la assortment of Religi- 
ous and other books frou. New York and Philadelphia, com pris- 
ing some of the latest from the press, such as the World’s Re- 
ligion, Wonders of Nature, Life’s Lesson, Shanty the Black- 
smith, The Lo'ty and Lowly Way, Maternal Love, ‘the S 

of Grace, Beauties of Robert Hall, Phrenology in the Family, 
Fragments, by Dr. Spring ; Hints and Sketches, by a Lady; 
Married Life, Porteus’ Lecwures, Private Vhoughts, Christian 
Father at Home, Seripture Guide, The Three Last Things, 
Whitefieid’s Persuasives to Religion, Life and Times of Bun- 
yan, Minister’s Family, Maleom's Travels, Dominion of Christ, 
Offices of Christ, Symington on the Atonement, Junkin on Jus- 
tification, History of the Presbyterian Church, by Dr. Hodge. 
He keeps alsoon hand Presbyterian Tracts tad all kinds of 
stationary. DAVID OWEN, 

june 15—tf 


te: R. Webb, having taken his brother George 

Webb into partnership, the business at the south-west cor- 
nerof Dock and Second streets, Philadelphia, will be continued 
under the firm of J. R. & G. Webb. 

J.R. Webb would respectfully request of his friends and eus- 
tumers, a continuance of their favours to the new firm. The 
business will be conducted by Mr. G. Webb, (who has lived 
with him several rs) upon the same principles as ‘ 
Every effort will be made to give catiothetion, and to make this 
store at least equal toany other as a family grocery store. 

june 22—3t* 


RIDESBURG, PHILADELPHIA COUNTY.—The Rev. 
John Mason and Al J. Perkins, assisted by a compe- 
tent Teacher of Modern Languages and of Music, have estab- 
lished a school for the educaiuon of boys, at Bridesburg, Phila- 
deiphia County. ‘The location, on the Delaware river, five 
miles above Philadelphia, isin a pleasant and healthy neigh- 
bourhood. The houses aad grou belonging to the establish- 
ment, are spacious and in complete order ; affording every com- 
fort that ean be requir d, and entirely removed from all dissipa- 
tion and viee, No expense been spared in procuring a 
situation in the highest degree d- sirable, 

‘The school was o on the first inst., and will be composed 
of no more boys than can live with comfort in the mansion > 
with the family of the Principals of the School, Every boy 
will be rege as a member of the family. The government 
of the School will be entirely domestic and parental. 

The plan of the Sehool embraces a thorough development of 
the moral, intellectual, and sucial character. 

The moral discipline of the School will be regarded as of pri- 


After the pupil has become familiar with the rudiments of a 
thorough English Education, bis time will be chiefly devuted 


to the study of the Mathematics, and the Greek and Latin lan- 


The Medern La with Music, both voeal and 
i yo Ey exercises as may tend to 


The expenses of the the summer t of 
four — commencing June first, one hundred and twenty 
dollars ; and for the winter term, of six months, commencing on 
the first of November, one hundred and cighty dollars. ° 
amount covering all ex customary extra 
charges; and inv 


with none of 
to be paid in advance. 
JOHN MASON, 
ALFRED J. PERKINS. 
Parents or Guardians who are not known to either of the 
Principals, and who may wish for further tion concern- 
this School, are permitted to refer to : 

« The faueulty of Yale College, from whom Mr. Perkins has a 
full and strong recommendation, asin every way qualified to 
conduct such an establishment. 

To Professor Albert B. of Prineeton College. 

In to A. Dallas Bache, President of Girard 


College ; ethake, and Professor Park, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Dr. Jacob Randolph; Dr. Franklin 
Bache ; Dr. George McClellan; Matthew Newkirk, Robert A, 
Parrish, James Bruen, Samuel H. Perkins, and W. J. Duane, 
wires, 
At Bridesburg, to Captain G. D. Ramsay, of United States 
Army, Alfred Jenks, Cc. W. Morris, and ‘Anthony Newbold, 
uires, 
May 1, 1839. june 1—«f 


ANDO'S INSTITUTE FOR BOOK-KEEPERS,—South 
D East corner of 5th and Walnut streets, Philadelphia. 

Recommendations,—From our knowledge of Mr. Dando’s 

eharactrr, and his competency as a practical accountant, we 


take pleasure in recommending him, as pessrssing eve uali- 
fication necessary for instructing in the science of Book. eep- 
ing, and believe his method of imparting the same, weil adapted 
to it young meu for the duties of the counting house, 

Brady & Dowing, Acrisen Maceoun & Kitchie, 

Baker & Mose, Mordeeai D. Lewis, 

Cave & Sehaffer, bg & Welsh, 

Frederick Fraley, Wa. A. Rhodes, 

Wm. W. Wm. 8. Toor, 

Sampson Tams, Ty Jackson, 


223 pu 
on the plan of tuition given on application, 


Hours of Mr. Dando’s personal attendaner, morning, half past 


with his fathers, crown the series, 


tighto'clock to twelve, Afternoon, three o’clock w five. Even. 
seven o'clock to quarter past nine, may 18—6mo. 


| 
3 NEw PUBLICATIONS.—Dr, Hawk’s Contributions to Ee- 
clesiastical History, vol. 2d. ‘Lhe Pocket Lacon, compris- 
of One Thousand Extracts, from the best 
selected by John Taylor,3 vols. 18mo. An Luquiry into the Con- 
dition and Prospects of the African Race, in the United States, : 
and the means of bettering their condition, by an American, 
12mo. Travels in South Eastern Asia, by Howard Malculm, ; 
2 vols, 12m0, The Metropolitan Pulpit, Sketches of the 
Most Popular Preachers in London, ‘lransplanted Flowers, or 
| ind woos back to his warm embrace 
Their beauties hid from night's dark face. 
Ti 
Have melted one by one; | 
And floods of glory wide are poured : 
From charivt of day’s haughty lord. 
And when the myriad flashing rays 
At évening hour are seen, ° 
Like ahentoting diamonds gorgeous blaze, 
of mercy stood. 
When high the uppiled masses loom 
strange, portentous shape assume, 
Like giant castled land, 
As if the war *twixt gods and men, 
| Were gathering in the heavens again. — 
And when the dies away, 
And reigns a holy calm, 
When stars peep out at close of day, 
And low a breathe of balm, | 
And from her silver car the moon 
Looks down on fragrant buds of June. 4 eitaiiinn 
) The sky, the great, the glorious sk y— 
ight, gorg' SKY, | 
Can sgh with it compare ? | 
Upon varying shade and light, | 
i gaze with raptare morn and night! | 
I Jove the earth, I love the sky, 
‘The song birds and the flowers, . 
The idle wind that frolics by, cuiaiaae | 
In summer's leafy bowers, 
My | 
I ft 
| 
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wHampehire....... 
New York (at New York city, 71) | 
New Jersey | It will be the constant aim of the Principals of the School to 
SS = a ie | prepare the pupils, whose education may be committed to their 
oe | re, to enter any circles of society, the different deparvments 
or the Colleges or which they may be intended } 
| 
(at Cincinnati, 27) ....7., 
Wisconsin Territory. . ....°*.., 
4 


